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PREFACE. 


This story is not all fiction. Some of the charac¬ 
ters actually live, and some of the circumstances 
were taken directly from life. From my own con¬ 
gregation many young people went away to attend 
the State College, and not a few returned home con¬ 
firmed infidels. Scores of ministers with whom I 
talked about these things assured me that they had 
the same experience. Now if these things be so, 
something must be done to remedy them. Merely 
denouncing the Godless spirit that fills the State 
Colleges profits little; merely bemoaning the fact 
that evolution is rampant in our higher institutions 
of learning will bring no results. We must quit our¬ 
selves like men. We must do something construc¬ 
tive. We must build schools that are standard— 
schools that our young people will love to attend. 
One standard Church school will accomplish more 
than a hundred sermons of inane and tearful re¬ 
monstrance. Will our wealthy church members 
heed and seize their opportunity? 

As regards the scientific portions of this book 
I want to acknowledge my indebtedness, among 
other men, to Joseph Cook, the celebrated Boston 
Leturer, to Mr. Price, Alfred Fairhurst, Henry 
Drummond, Th. Graebener, Haeckel, Huxley and 
Dana. I want to confess that I have occasionally 
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used Mr. Cook’s arguments almost verbatim. I fur¬ 
ther acknowledge that in a place or two, in order to 
give the opposition representation and voice, I 
have deemed it proper to adapt the phraseology of 
a noted American agnostic. Wherever, therefore, 
an expression, a sentence, or even a short paragraph 
occurs which an occasional reader may recognize 
as the mintage of another author, the indebtedness 
is frankly confessed. 

Aurora, Oregon, November 1922. 
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The Lie of the Age. 

By 

AVM. SCHOELER. 


CHAPTER I. 

“THIS IS A FREE COUNTRY.” 

Oscar Wendtland paced up and down in his 
study with bowed head and hands clenched behind 
his back. His brow was clouded and his mouth 
was compressed. Now and again he would stop in 
his wandering and look out of the window abstract¬ 
edly. Finally he sat down at his writing-desk and 
wrote a long letter. When it was finished, he heav¬ 
ed a sigh of relief, folded the sheets, put them into 
an envelope, wrote the address, and reclined in his 
chair. 

“Fm glad that’s over,” he murmured to himself. 

should have acted three months sooner. It has 

0 

hurt me to have continued here so long. When 
father and mother read this letter they will tell me 

( 7 ) 
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to come home on the spot. I am sorry that I ever 
permitted myself to be coaxed to this institution 
where such rank unbelief is taught. But I did not 
know it was so bad. Poor, poor Grover. If your 
mother would know!” 

Oscar Wendtland was a farmer’s boy from a 
little town by the name of Crabtree. He was a 
pious youth. In Crabtree he never missed a service 
in the old frame church upon the hill. In fact, he 
had for a number of years been a Sunday-school 
teacher, and the pastor of the congregation, the 
Rev. Mr. Netter, considered him his right hand 
man. The year before our story opens a missionary 
sermon had so powerfully impressed the young man 
that he resolved to enter the ministry. His parents 
being very religious people, they made no objec¬ 
tions, and his pastor congratulated him upon his 
decision from the heart. 

‘^Fine, my boy,” he had said. “I am very, very 
glad. There is such a shortage of ministers. The 
young men of our time are all after worldly gain. 
When they hear that a minister’s salar^^ is a mere 
pittance of a thousand dollars they raise their hands 
in protest if appeal is made to them to enroll in 
the Lord’s army. They think themselves too good 
for the work. What wonder that, as the latest 
statistics tell us, some thirty-thousand churches are 
closed for lack of preachers. May the good Lord 
bless you, Oscar!” 
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In the fall of that year Oscar packed his trunk 
and went aw^ay to the State College, where he in¬ 
tended to get his preparatory education before en¬ 
tering the theological seminary in the East. His 
denomination maintained also a small Church col¬ 
lege in the City near Crabtree, and Oscar had half 
resolved to go there, when he changed his mind at 
the insistent invitation of his friend Grover Geb- 
hardt to accompany him to the State institution. 
Grover, together with three boys and five girls from 
Crabtree, had attended the State College already 
for three years. He was very eloquent in pointing 
out the advantages that the large State institution 
offered in comparison with the Church school. 

'*Don’t be foolish,^' he told Oscar. “You will 
regret it all your life if you go to that make-believe 
college in the city. They call it a college, but it 
isn’t a college in fact. It is very little more than an 
academy. If the people of our synod would get to¬ 
gether they might be able to support a first-class 
school, but they are see-sawing too much. That 
institution in the city is not accredited at all by 
the state. It is not up to standard. The boys and 
girls that go there will some day, when they have 
sense enough to realize their mistake, curse the 
Church for having imposed upon them.” 

“Now you go too far, Grover,” Oscar had tried 
to check his friend, but the latter shook his head 
resolutely. 
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*T know what I say, Oscar, and I say it deliber¬ 
ately. If that college in the city were a standard 
school, our ministers would unquestionably send 
their own children there. But they don't. They 
send them to the State College. Now why do they 
send them to the State College in preference to their 
own institution? There is but one answer: they 
send them there because they believe that the State 
College is superior to the school which our synod 
maintains. The college in the city is good enough 
for the children of their members, but it is not 
good enough for their boys and girls. That I call 
iniquitous. Don’t be foolish, Oscar. Come with 
me to the State College.” 

“But the spirit at the State College is not at 
all Christian,” Oscar had rejoined. “I remember 
distinctly that at the late convention in Woodburn 
our ministers were unanimous in denouncing it as 
ungodly and subversive of the faith.” 

Grover had laughed at this objection. 

“Of course,” he answered, “the professors at the 
State College are no preachers, nor are they saints. 
And the things which they teach now and again 
clash with what we learned in Sunday-school. But 
you are not required to readjust or change your 
creed if you don’t want to. One must exercise a 
little judgment. One must take what is offered 
with an occasional grain of salt. The Bible says, 
‘Prove all things; cleave to that which is good.* If 
the Rev. Mr. Kroll of Deep Creek can send his 
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two boys to the State College and the Rev. Mr. 
Maxwell of Creston his girl, why should you hesi¬ 
tate ?*' 

Thus, with many words and specious arguments 
Grover Gebhardt had prevailed upon his friend to go 
along to the State College, much to the disquietude 
of his aged pastor. 

“I regret very much that you have resolved not 
to attend the Church school,” he said gravely, “but 
I trust the good Lord will keep you even at the 
State College. Not all is gold that glitters, my boy. 
Often you can learn more in a small institution than 
in a big one. I am afraid that Grover has already 
imbibed some of the spirit that reigns in the State 
schools. You can not tarry long beneath the Upas 
tree without getting poisoned. Notwithstanding, 
we shall hope for the best.” 

So Oscar Wendtland had left Crabtree and gone 
to the place where the knowledge of the world is 
taught. The great institution had made a power¬ 
ful impression upon his receptive mind and he had 
applied himself to his books wdth a zeal altogether 
exemplary. But already after a month or two 
severe misgivings plagued his soul; He said to 
himself that the place afforded little preparation for 
the ministry. Few of the students ever went to 
church. Those who still attended services were 
chiefly Sophomores. Of the Seniors scarcely any¬ 
one took part in religious worship. Grover had 
gone to church with him once or twice, but there- 
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after he always found some ready excuse. The rea¬ 
son for this indifference on the part of the students 
for divine things was not far to seek. Every text¬ 
book in the College was redolent of the evolution¬ 
ary hypothesis; and the professors were, one and all, 
outspoken rationalists. Like king like people. 
Oscar observed that within a very short while most 
of the boys and girls that came to the institution 
cast overboard as myths and fables the things they 
had been taught in church and Sunday-school. This 
observation filled him with dismay and he began 
to regret he had ever set foot into this pagan sanc¬ 
tuary. To Grover, however, he said nothing as yet, 
but he pleaded for him in his prayers to God. 

As time wore on his disgust with the State Col¬ 
lege grew more intense. When spending the 
Christmas vacation at home he had almost un¬ 
bosomed himself to his parents and told them that 
he had rather not return to the institution, but dif¬ 
fidence sealed his lips. His parents, like the Rev. 
Mr. Netter, had disapproved of his going with 
Grover. They would much rather have seen him 
attend the Church school in the city. But they 
had given in when they saw that their son pre¬ 
ferred to study at the State College. Oscar natural¬ 
ly shrank from confessing his mistake. He would 
stay another term and see how affairs stood then. 
That period was about over now and he was per¬ 
fectly sick at heart. He could not continue his 
studies at the State College;—he simply could not. 
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He had written home and made a complete confes¬ 
sion to his parents. He had told them that he 
could never go back again to the institution after 
Easter; that he wished either to go home right 
away and resume farming, or go to the city and try 
the Church school there. He requested their par¬ 
ental advice. 

As he thus reclined in his chair and looked at 
the letter w'hich he had written, quick steps re¬ 
sounded in the hall, followed by a stormy knock 
upon the door. At his “Come in!“ Grover Gebhardt 
entered. 

“Here's w^here you are, old plodder," he de¬ 
clared. “Come on, let’s take a walk about the city. 
The weather is too nice to breathe the close air of 
the study. What’s the matter, anyhow? You look 
as if you were trying to solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx. Anything wrong?" 

Oscar forced a smile. 

“Sit down," he said, pointing to a chair. When 
Grover Gebhardt had reluctantly taken a seat he 
added deliberately: “I am going home." 

“What!" his friend shouted. 

“I am going home," Oscar repeated firmly. 

“On a visit ?" 

“For good." 

“You are crazy." 

“Not at all." 

“But what in the name of reason has moved you 
to such a decision?" 
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“The infidelity that is taught in this place.” 

“Fudge! Nobody compels you to believe it.” 

“That is true.” 

“Why don’t you stay then?” 

“Because I find it hurtful to my spiritual con¬ 
stitution habitually to breathe air that reeks with 
enmity to God. The professors are all scoffers. 
And my Bible says: ‘Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the wicked, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of scoffers.’ Just thick of the lecture profes¬ 
sor Austin gave the other day on Haeckel’s Mon¬ 
ism. I felt like rising in my seat and shouting at 
the top of my voice that he was undermining faith 
in the Word of God and poisoning the minds of un¬ 
suspecting youths.” 

“What if Haeckel be right ?” 

“Grover!” 

“I like to read his works; especially his “Riddles 
of the Universe” is grand. Do you really believe, 
Oscar, that the earth was covered with leaves, and 
buds, and flowers, and fruits, before the sun was in 
existence?” 

Oscar Wendtland stared at his friend with wide 
open eyes. For a moment he was not able to speak 
a word in reply. At last he asked, in a tone that 
trembled with emotion and sadness: 

“Have you really progressed that far already 
in rationalism, Grover, that you doubt the sacred 
Scriptures?” 
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Grover shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“Let's have the truth, and if the heavens fall,'^ 
he declared defiantly. “The Bible story of creation 
I can not believe any more. It does not harmonize 
with established facts. The world is older than the 
Bible makes it out to be. The evolutionary hy¬ 
pothesis seems to me the most rational explanation 
that has ever been offered of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse. All the great men are evolutionists. It will 
not do to quote Scripture texts. Facts are stubborn 
things." 

“That’s Austin speaking through you," Oscar 
returned wearily. “I have heard him make the 
same statements a score of times." 

“Well, suppose it is Austin! What’s the dif¬ 
ference, as long as it is the truth?" 

“But it isn’t the truth. The evolutionary hy¬ 
pothesis is bunk!" 

“What do you say?" Grover replied sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

“I tell you, it is bunk," Oscar repeated fervidly. 
“Think of Huxley’s Bathybius and the excitement 
it produced. Strauss affirmed that henceforth no 
cultured man could remain a Christian. Haeckel 
applauded it as the bridge that spanned the chasm 
between living and lifeles matter. Thousands of 
people, as a consequence, gave up their faith in a 
supramundane God. And what has come of all the 
hubbub and commotion? It died down ingloriously 
when investigation showed that Huxley's inorganic 
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yet living slime was merely the precipitate in sea 
water of laboratory waste containing alcohol. Be¬ 
lieve me, your evolutionary hypothesis will take its 
place with other ghosts of unblessed memory in 
the history of hasty speculation,” 

‘'No fear, Oscar,” frowned Grover. “What you 
say with reference to Huxley’s Bathybius is true, 
I grant. It is of no use to deny that Huxley was 
mistaken. But his mistake in that one particular 
thing does not invalidate the evolutionary hypothe¬ 
sis. If we trace back the animal and the vegetable 
world we find that organisms become simpler and 
simpler until, at length, we arrive at the cell. 
Science now declares, and I believe justly, that the 
cell likewise can be traced back, and back, perhaps 
to the general nebulous condition of matter. I 
find no difficulty at all in Tyndall’s affirmation 
that matter itself contains the promise and potency 
of every quality and form of life. Matter being 
indestructible, it can never have been created. The 
creation story as given in the Bible, is, therefore, 
but an ancient myth.” 

“Grover, Grover,” replied Oscar Wendtland in 
a tone that was vibrant with emotion, “if your 
mother heard you talk like that she would wring 
her hands in dismay.” 

“I beg of you, Oscar,” retorted his friend, “leave 
my mother out of this discussion. The truth of the 
Bible is not a question of natural affection. It 
can not be decided by the love a son bears to his 
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mother. It is altogether a question of fact, to be 
substantiated like other facts. The Bible, in not a 
few places, absolutely disagrees with established 
science. That settles it for me that it is a purely 
human book. If the Turkish mother should give 
a copy of the Koran to her son, I should still have 
my doubts about the supernatural origin of that 
book. That my mother put a copy of the Bible into 
my trunk in no wise proves its truth or that God 
inspired it.” 

“Grover, you amaze me,” cried Oscar. “I never 
thought is possible that you could talk so belit- 
tlingly of the religious convictions of your mother 
and ancestors; for your own grandfather was a 
minister in our church. He would have died for 
the faith that the Bible is the word of God.” 

“Must we than forever be beaten with the bones 
of the dead?” Grover returned annoyed. I honor 
my grandfather, but I believe he was mistaken. 
Not a few things have been discovered since his 
time. The world can not remain stationary. We 
have made progress in every direction. Perhaps 
if my grandfather lived to-day and read about the 
latest things that men have found out, he would be 
the first to revise his belief. Faith is altogether a 
matter of evidence. We believe, or disbelieve, with¬ 
out an effort of the will. Belief is always a result. It 
is the effect of evidence upon the mind. Willy- 
nilly the scales turn, and we believe, or disbelieve, 
in spite of what we wish.” 
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“You shock me, Grover; really you shock me,’' 
Oscar exclaimed, struggling for speech. “I have 
felt all the while that you were no more the same in 
your religious convictions; but that you had made 
shipwreck of your faith to such an extent, I never 
apprehended.” 

Grover shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“Christians are very inconsistent,” he replied. 
“They think it perfectly proper for Hindus and 
Chinese and the so-called Gentiles in general to 
forsake the religion of their mothers and fathers 
in order to embrace the Apostles Creed; but when 
thinkers and philosophers renounce their ancestral 
religious tenets, they stand aghast. Ministers with 
clasped hands and uplifted eyefs ask the man w’ho 
is thinking for himself how he can be wicked and 
heartless enough to call in question the doctrines 
that his mother priced and believed. I repeat what 
I said before: the truth of the Christian religion 
is not a question of natural affection. The mother 
argument does not move me in the least. I resent 
it. By that mode of reasoning the cannibal can 
justify his cannibalism and the head-hunter his 
craving for human blood.” 

A momentary silence ensued, which Oscar was 
the first to break. 

“Grover,” he said, “I am no match for you in de¬ 
bate. You are always able to marshal plausible 
arguments in defense of any position that you may 
take. Therefore I shall not try to reason you out 
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of your present conviction. I know I can't. There 
is no doubt in my mind that you are wrong, that 
you are mistaken; but of course I could not con¬ 
vince you. I shall leave this institution, where 
even you could lose your faith. I shall pray for 
you. May the good Lord grant that in time you 
shall see the error of your way and may He bring 
you back to your childhood belief. If evolution be 
true, and spontaneous generation, and man's de¬ 
scent from lower forms of life, and all that sort of 
thing, then I do not know what to think of Jesus 
Christ, of the atonement, of regeneration. One who 
accepts the evolution that Huxley and Tyndall 
teach, can not continue a believer in a surpramun- 
dane God. Providence is impossible. Prayer be¬ 
comes a mild form of mania. All is subject to 
chance or Fate. To me such a conception of the 
universe would be unspeakably dreary. My whole 
nature cries out against it. Something within me 
shouts aloud: Tt is a lie! It is a lie!' And I believe 
it is a lie. It's the Lie of the Age. If it were true, 
man's nature, which yearns for the supernatural, 
which thirsts after God, would be an organized 
falsehood." 

"This is a free country," remarked Grover im¬ 
passively. "Nobody compels you to believe what 
goes against your grain. But you are right when 
you say that the evolutionary theory leaves no 
room for the atonement or the Bible scheme of sal¬ 
vation. Sin I conceive to be merely infirmity due 
to our animal ancestry. It is ridiculous to try to 
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atone for it by the blood of a Substitute or to over¬ 
come it by a sudden mysterious change called re¬ 
generation ; the only possible way to slough it off 
is by education, by culture, by civilization. This 
shocks you. But I can not help you. You have 
your convictions on this subject and I have mine. 
When do you intend to leave?'" 

* *'As soon as I hear from my folks.” 

“And what are you going to do?” 

“That depends on what my father thinks about 
it. You know he has not been feeling well of late, 
so it may be best to help him on the farm. But 
next fall I should like to continue my studies at the 
Church college in the city.” 

“Pugh !” Grover remarked contemptuously. 

“It’s all right,” rejoined Oscar, “I wish I had lis¬ 
tened to Mr. Netter in the first place.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Mrs. Netter Drinks Another Cup of Tea. 

Oscar left for home the next week. As he had 
expected, his father had promptly urged him to 
leave the State College at once. Grover accom¬ 
panied his friend to the station. 

‘T am sorry that you desert us,” he said, “but 
you must know what is best for you. Call on my 
mother and give her my greetings. But don’t tell her 
anything of my new ideas. I shall myself inform 
her in due time.” 

Mr. Wendtland was sick in bed when his son 
reached home. When Oscar had explained to him 
more fully why he could not stay at the State in¬ 
stitution, the patient grasped the hand of his son 
and pressed it warmly. 

“You have done well,” he declared. “That col¬ 
lege is not a place for Christian youths. What shall 
a man be profited if he gain a world of knowledge 
and lose his own soul? You have shown great 
courage in running away from temptation. I was 
never at ease while you studied at that school. But 
I didn’t want to cross your wishes. I brought you 
up a Christian and I thought you would be able 
to judge for yourself whether you were in the 
proper atmosphere or not. It pleases me to find 
that the principles implanted within you have come 
out victorious. After Easter you shall go to the 
city and continue your studies at the Church 
school.” 
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“No, father,’’ demurred Oscar, “you are sick 
and it is time to begin work in the field. Let me 
stay on the farm till fall.’’ 

“Never in the world,” replied Mr. Wendtland 
in a tone of finality. “I can hire a man to help me 
on the farm. You are twenty years of age and 1 
don’t want you to lose more time. If you still wish 
to become a minister, you go right after Easter. 
Or have you changed your mind on that score, too? 
don’t you desire to enter the ministry any longer?” 

Oscar colored slightly. 

“How can you suspect such a thing, father,” he 
cried, “Of course I want to become a minister of 
the Gospel. There’s more need for ministers now 
than ever before. It is for them to counteract the 
teachings of infidels.” 

“Good,” Mr. Wendtland approved. “Then you 
will attend the school in the city as soon as the 
holidays are over.”- 

“It had been on Wednesday before Easter when 
Oscar returned to the farm. On Good Friday he 
attended the service in town and met his pastor, 
who greeted him most cordially. 

“I have heard from your parents,” the aged pas¬ 
tor said with a satisfied smile, “that you have 
enough of the State College and have resolved to 
matriculate in the Church school. I can’t tell you 
how delighted I was when your father told me this. 
You may rest assured that you will feel at home 
in the little college in the city. I went through the 
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institution again a week ago and I must say I like it 
better every time I see it. The building is not 
large and the teaching force might be increased, 
but there has been considerable progress during 
the past years. If we could only make our people 
see how necessary it is to maintain Christian in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning, we should soon have a 
standard college.'* 

After the service, Oscar called on his friend's 
mother, who was a widow, and brought her the 
greetings of her son. 

“Is Grover well ?" Mrs. Gebhardt asked. 

“Perfectly," Oscar replied truthfully. 

“I am glad to hear that," the widow said, scru¬ 
tinizing Oscar’s face. “His letters, of late, have 
been so different. I didn't know what to make of 
them. He does not complain, but I thought I read 
between the lines that there was something amiss." 

Oscar felt ill at ease. What should he say ? He 
assured Mrs. Gebhardt that as far as his friend's 
health was concerned there was absolutely nothing 
the matter. But he was glad when, after half an 
hour's conversation, he found an opportunity to 
excuse himself and repair home. 

“Poor Mrs. Gebhardt," he murmured to himself. 
“If you knew; if you knew." 

Two days after Easter Mrs. Gebhardt received 
a letter from her son which stirred her to the depths 
of her soul and caused her to moan in anguish. 
Grover told his mother courteously but frankly 
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that he had become an evolutionist and that he no 
more believed in the creed of his childhood days 
and why. Among other things he wrote: 

“I regret very much, to give you such pain, but 
I feel it my duty to make an honest confession. In 
your last letter you again urged me to attend 
church more regularly and to take the Holy Com¬ 
munion. I am tired of inventing excuses why I 
couldn't comply wdth your request. It isn’t manly 
to play the hypocrite. I don’t go to church be¬ 
cause I disagree with the ministers, and I can not 
go to Holy Communion because I have ceased to 
believe in the efficacy of the rite. My belief is that 
sin can not be transferred. Everybody must reap 
what he sows. No God can give us \vheat when 
we sow tares; and no devil can give us tares when 
we sow wheat. The so-called atonement allows a 
man the luxury of sinning upon credit. It is a 
vicious doctrine. Instead of diminishing sin, it 
tends, in my judgment, to breed extravagance in 
sin.” 

Mrs. Gebhardt read the letter half a dozen times 
and her poor head began to ache intolerably. Was 
this Grover, her own Grover, who wrote thus? Yes, 
there was his signature, and yet she was loath to 
believe it. Why, it could not be true! The boy 
whom she had brought up in the nurture and the 
admonition of the Lord; the young man who had 
for more than a year been chairman of the Young 
People’s Society in the Church, and more than once 
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extolled in public talks and speeches the glories 
of the Christian religion,—that boy, her boy, should 
have turned into a crass infidel? It was an un¬ 
bearable thought. And yet it was true. 

When she had herself somewhat under control 
she hastened to her pastor and showed him the let¬ 
ter of her son. Mr. Netter was perfectly amazed. 

“Incredible!’^ he murmured. “Incredible! Why, 
it can’t be true!’’ 

He shook his head and his hands trembled vio¬ 
lently as he read page after page of the long com¬ 
munication. 

“O these State institutions,” he exclaimed as if 
in agony. “Why do we Christian people permit 
rationalism to be taught in them! Infidels do not 
allow us to teach the Bible in the public schools; 
they tell us such a thing would conflict with the 
Constitution. But does it not equally run counter 
to the Constitution if irreligion is taught in them? 
Christian people must bestir themselves and pro¬ 
test. If unbelievers want to disseminate their 
doctrines let them build schools of their own in 
which to teach them, just as the Church is doing; 
but let them not be supported through public taxa¬ 
tion.” 

He comforted Mrs. Gebhardt as best he could. 
For a long time he paced up and down in his study 
when the widow had departed. 

“Margaret,” he said to his wife at the dinner 
table, after having apprised her of Grover Geb- 
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hardt’s letter, ‘Ve must work for Christian colleges. 
If we don’t do that the Church, in the end, will lose 
its grip upon the world; yes, upon its own youth, 
for thousands of our young people are even now 
drinking the poison of the State institutions and 
turning their backs upon the mother that begot 
them.” 

‘'But how can the Church compete with the 
State?” Mrs. Netter remarked. “The State has all 
the money and the Church goes begging.” 

“We can compete with the State if we all pull 
together,” Mr. Netter replied. 

“True; but can you make the people pull to¬ 
gether ?” his wdfe said doubtfully. “How few under¬ 
stand the need of higher education. They know 
what it means to support the missionary cause; 
they give freely w’hen an offering is requested for 
the Orphans’ Home or the Old Folks’ Home. But 
when you announce an offering for our educational 
institutions they look offended. The majority do 
not realize the importance of Church schools.” 

“It’s true! It’s too true what you say,” the 
minister sighed. “Still, where there’s life there’s 
hope. The people must be taught.” 

“You have been teaching them ever since you 
were here,” Mrs. Netter rejoined, shrugging her 
shoulders. “I can’t see any results.” 

“Then they must be taught more,” her husband 
answ'ered. 
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“And what about your brethren in the ministry, 
• who always oppose you when you advocate stan¬ 
dard Church schools?’' Mrs. Netter queried. 

“They, too, must be taught,” the minister replied. 
“And if they will not be taught they must be forced 
to cooperate.” 

“How will you force them?” 

“When once the common people have waked up, 
the preachers that still hold back will be whipped 
into line.” 

“I admire your optismism,” his wife said, smiling 
faintly. “But don’t forget that Dean Nelson hardly 
was listened to at last year’s synodical meeting 
when he asked for a larger appropriation for the 
school in the city. Most ministers thought we spent 
too much for that institution already. “Retrench! 
Retrench 1” they were all shouting.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember well,” Mr. Netter replied. 
“Still I am not going to give up the fight. Wait 
till the next synodical meeting. I am going to talk 
Church college, and that standard, until my tongue 
cleaves to the roof of my mouth. I shall charge 
the reactionaries among us with murdering the souls 
of young men and young women. If there had been 
a standard college in the city, Grover Gebhardt 
would not now be in the camp of the infidels. I 
don’t blame the young man a bit for going to the 
State institution. The chances are that, had I been 
in his place, I should have done the same thing. 
What isn’t good enough for preachers’ sons isn’t 
good enough for the laity either.” 
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“I am very sorry for Alice Boland/* Mrs. Netter 
said. ‘T wonder what she will do when she hears 
of Grover’s notions. I understand that the two 
were to get married some time this summer. Do 
you think Alice will join herself to an unbeliever?” 

”Too bad, too bad!” Mr. Netter reflected. ‘Tt’s 
hard telling what the girl wdll do. She has a mind 
of her own. There’s no doubt that she loves Grover 
truly. But whether she will go to the altar with a 
man who repudiates her faith, is a matter that re¬ 
mains to be seen.” 

Mrs. Netter sighed and poured out for herself 
another cup of tea. Action, at times, leads through 
a tempest of suffering which serves as a tonic for the 
heart; but suspense is a parasite that saps the soul’s 
energy. It argues badly for a cause when the best 
one can do at the time being is to meditate upon it 
over a cup of tea. 
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CHAPTER III. 

When “Spirits’" Spoke the Truth. 

The next day quite early in the morning the 
Rev. Mr. Netter drove out to Wendtland’s. Mrs. 
Gebhardt’s story had not allowed him to sleep. 

“I must see that boy,” he said to his wife. “I 
■wonder why he didn’t tell me anything about 
Grover’s condition? It’s simply shocking. But 
perhaps it isn’t too late yet to try to neutralize the 
pernicious things which the young man has absorb¬ 
ed. At any rate, I want to find out to what extent 
he has been poisoned.” 

“Oscar,” Mr. Netter said when he arrived at the 
farm, “why did you leave me in ignorance of Grov¬ 
er’s infidelity? I must say I am not a little aston¬ 
ished. You ought to have known that I should 
have taken a keen interest in the matter.” 

The lad’s face turned red at the reproach, but 
he replied promptly. 

“Pardon me, pastor, for not apprising you. I 
longed to discuss the matter with you, but Grover 
charged me not to speak about it, since he would 
write to his mother in due time. He knew, of 
course, that his mother would at once take the ques¬ 
tion up with you.” 

“I thought as much,” the minister nodded. 
“Grover has written to his mother, and Mrs. Geb- 
hardt was in my study yesterday. She wept very 
much and was greatly distressed. Once upon a 
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time, you know, she was in hopes that he would 
become a missionary and now —” 

*Tt is a pity,,” Mrs. Wendtland remarked sym¬ 
pathetically. “I don^t know what I would do if 
Oscar had turned unbeliever.” Her husband, who 
sat in an armchair, wrinkled his brow. 

”We must see what we can do for Grover,” the 
minister said. wanted to find out from Oscar 
what is the extent of his rationalism. He wrote 
quite a long letter to his mother, but some things 
were only hinted at. He writes he is an evolution¬ 
ist. Now what I would like to know is to what 
school he belongs. That evolution theory is a 
rather complex thing, so much so, that there are at 
least thirty different varieties of the brand. There 
are three main divisions, which fall into a multitude 
of subdivisions. First there is the school that 
denies the Divine existence. Then there is the 
school that ignores the Divine existence. Finally 
there is the school that takes pains to affirm the 
Divine existence. These schools are called atheis¬ 
tic, agnostic, and theistic respectively. To which 
of these main divisions does Grover incline?” 

'T fear,” replied Oscar Wendtland, “that Grover 
has become an atheist. Huxley and Haeckel and 
Tyndall are his authorities; and, as far as I am able 
to judge, these men either deny absolutely the Di¬ 
vine existence or might as well do so, since their 
God, if they still have a God, is merely an intel¬ 
lectual concept of their own.” 
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*'Huxley and Tyndall!” the Rev. Mr. Netter 
exclaimed. “Then Grover believes in spontaneous 
generation ?” 

“He does.” 

“But that is an exploded theory. Couldn't you 
twit him with Huxley’s Bathybius and Dr. Bastian’s 
futile experiments to get life out of dead matter?” 

“I did, but to no purpose. Grover admits the 
Huxley was mistaken in the matter of Bathybius, 
but he says that to err is human; that other men 
have made mistakes, too. He believes that life 
is the result of electrico-chemical combinations. 
When I mentioned Dr. Bastian, he merely smiled 
and said: ‘Just give us a little time.’ ” 

“Impossible!” the minister exclaimed. 

“May I ask,” said Mrs. Wendtland, “what you 

mean by Ba-Bath-Bathy-what 

was that awkward word?” 

“Bathybius,” said the minister, smiling. “Yes, 
I shall be glad to explain that term. It’s an inter¬ 
esting story. It shows what intellectual sommer- 
saults evolutionists are capable of turning. 

“A little over fifty years ago Professor Huxley, 
in an elaborate paper in the Microscopical Journal, 
announced that in the ooze of the deep seas there 
had at last been found that which bridged the 
chasm between the inorganic and the organic, be¬ 
tween the lifeless and the living forms of matter. 
The wonderful find consisted of a jelly-like, trans¬ 
parent, colorless, structureless substance. This 
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sticky, gelatinous matter Huxley baptized Bathy- 
bius, from two Greek words meaning deep and life, 
and maintained triumphantly that it had been in 
the past, and would be in the future, the source of 
all that lives and breathes. 

“The school that believes in spontaneous genera¬ 
tion became giddy with joyous excitement. Now 
the gulf dividing life and death could be spanned 
without the aid of a miracle. David Friedrich 
Strauss, a celebrated German rationalist, affirmed 
dogmatically that henceforth a cultured man could 
no longer be a Christian. Before Bathybius was 
discovered he had reluctantly admitted that the 
miracle must be confessed to have occurred once 
at least at the introduction of life. Now such an ad¬ 
mission was no more necessary. The connecting 
link had been provided. The gap had been filled. 
No God w^as required anymore. He preached to 
the world that the chasm dividing dead matter and 
living organisms had now been bridged, and the 
transition effected from the inorganic to the organic. 

“But contemporary microscopists and physio¬ 
logists, for example, Professor Lionel Beals, Dr. 
Carpenter, Dr. Wallich, Dr. Dana, and others, soon 
presented evidence that the reputed product of the 
ooze did not bear inspection and, at a meeting of 
the German Naturalists’ Association in Hamburg 
in September, .1876, Huxley’s famous Bathybius 
was publicly thrown overboard. 

“The ship Challenger, engaged at that time in 
deep-sea soundings, aided greatly in exploding the 
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theory. John Murray, its captain, never could de¬ 
tect any trace of the marv^elous Bathybius when 
the dredges came fresh from the ocean bottom. It 
always seemed to originate in the laboratories in 
London. The bottles sent there were reported to 
contain it in abundance. Then one day the baffling 
mystery was cleared up by accident. One of the 
sailors on board the Challenger happened to pour 
into a bottle containing fresh sea-water a large 
quantity of spirits of wine. Presently a miracle 
took place. The wonderful “protoplasm" began 
to form in the flask. Bathybius was found to be 
nothing more than a chemical precipitate, namely 
calcium salts, produced by the action of alcohol 
upon the sea water. Thus the ship Challenger 
challenged the assertion wherewith a German 
rationalist had challenged the world." 

“That’s indeed very interesting," Mr. Wendt- 
land spoke up. “It reminds me of the Scripture 
where it is said that God takes the wise in their 
own craftiness. That any man in his senses can 
believe that this universe of ours is the result of 
chance, is a thing perfectly amazing to me. The 
God of this world certainly has blinded the eyes of 
those who say so, else they would detect design in 
the smallest flower that blows. And as for life 
springing into existence of itself—I am but an un¬ 
lettered farmer; however, it seems to me experience 
shows on every hand that wherever life is found it 
is life’s offspring." 
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*‘You are very right/' Mr. Netter nodded ap¬ 
provingly. ?As for Huxley, he admitted in his 
later days that the doctrine of Biogenesis, that is 
to say, that life is the gift or life, is victorious along 
the whole line. The experiments of a certain Dr. 
Bastian, who defended the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, failed to yield one shred of evidence. 
That gentleman filled glass vessels with infusions 
of hay and boiled them for a long time to kill all 
germs. He urged that if life would appear inside 
after the process, spontaneous generation would be 
proved as a fact. Life at first did appear in myriad 
quantity and evolutionists everywhere drew th« 
wildest conclusions. But the excitement soon died 
down. Professor Tyndall repeated the experiments, 
only exercising somewhat greater precaution to 
secure absolute sterility, and now not a trace of 
life was discovered. Dr. Dallinger experimented 
with the same result. He also showed that the 
temperature which Mr. Bastian had applied was not 
high enough to destroy all life; since there are 
germs that are all but heat proof. 

“A decisive conclusion was reached through these 
experiments. Those who still defend spontaneous 
generation are out of touch with the facts and hope¬ 
lessly befogged. As far as science can settle any¬ 
thing, it is now settled that life can only come from 
pre-existing life. Tyndall, though wishing the evi¬ 
dence were the other way, is honest enough to con¬ 
fess that no shred of trustworthy experimental 
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testimony exists to prove that life in our day has 
ever appeared independently of antecedent life." 

"Here is where Grover thinks he scores," Oscar 
put in. "I quoted to him the identical passage from 
Tyndall that you cited just now, but he only smiled. 
‘In our day’, he agreed. 'In our day. And that is all 
that Tyndall admits. But may not the conditions 
at the beginning have been very different from what 
they are now? May they not have been much more 
conducive to the production of life? Tyndall thinks 
so, and I believe with perfect propriety.’" 

“That contention has no leg to stand on, abso¬ 
lutely no leg to stand on," the minister returned 
promptly. "The very people who offer that sug¬ 
gestion declare dogmatically that law is one through¬ 
out the universe and incapable of change. More¬ 
over, there is in geology what is known as the Uni- 
formitarian Hypothesis. This hypothesis teaches 
that the formation of the globe was due to precisely 
the same forces that now exist. The defenders of 
that theory scout the idea of great catastrophes in 
geology. Thus the Christian has a right to insist, 
on the strength of the very premises of his oppon¬ 
ents, that, if spontaneous generation does not occur 
to-day, it never occurred in all the ages that have 
come and gone.” 

"Grover also intimated," Oscar added, "that life 
might have been inducted into our planet from some 
exterior physical source." 
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''That is William Thompson’s ridiculous theory,” 
Mr. Netter said contemptuously. "It shows in what 
straits the rationalists find themselves. The ex¬ 
planation is a subterfuge not even bordering on 
finesse; in fact, an utterly clumsy make-shift; for 
it must be remembered that evolutionists of the 
school of Huxley and Tyndall accept the nebular 
hypothesis, according to which all the heavenly 
bodies were once in a diffused gaseous state. Con¬ 
densation, somehow, took place, which resulted in 
heat and light. A huge gas-ball was formed. This 
rotated and threw off rings. The rings continued 
the movement and curdled into planets and moons. 
Now, although Tyndall believes that the first step 
in the creation of life upon our planet was a 
chemico-electric operation by which simple ger¬ 
minal vesicles were produced, Huxley finds it neces¬ 
sary to register a protest. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is alto¬ 
gether incompatible with the gaseous state.’ That 
statement confutes both Tyndall and William 
Thompson. It needs only to be remembered that 
the nebular hypothesis asserts that all the worlds 
were once in a gaseous state. ‘Give me matter,’ 
the renowned Kant says somewhere, ‘and I will 
explain the formation of a world; but give me mat¬ 
ter only, and I can not explain the formation of a 
caterpillar.’ I must write to Grover to throw into 
the fire the trash he has been absorbing and to read 
the works of constructive writers.” 

‘‘I am afraid he won’t do it,” Oscar said. ‘‘Bet¬ 
ter retain his confidence and reason things out with 
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him. He might resent being dictated to. We know 
that he is wrong and pity him; he, on the other 
hand, is sure that we are wrong and he pities us. 
With him the question is a question of evidence. 
If we can convince him that he is mistaken he will, 
I am sure, part company with his present friends."' 

Mr. Netter sighed. 

“I think you are right, Oscar. I will write him 
a cordial and sympathetic letter and mail him an 
incisive book on the subject. We must give the 
young man time. Too bad, too bad! I have no 
words to express the sadness that fills my heart. 
He was such a good lad, such a promising youth. 
And for him to fall a prey to that bunk! Really, 
it is too bad!’" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Estrangement. 

The next day Oscar Wendtland went away to 
attend the little college in the city. Mr. Netter 
wrote to Grover Gebhardt at the end of the week 
and sent him a book by an eminent divine who laid 
bare the fallacies of the evolutionary system. 

shall be very willing,” the minister wrote, “to 
discuss the matter further with you; accordingly 
write to me frankly and without reservation. I as¬ 
sure you of my deepest sympathy for, in a way, the 
evolutionary theory is highly fascinating and quite 
ingenious. There was a time when it had cast a 
spell over me. But I outgrew it. The facts are 
against the theory, and the well-informed under¬ 
stand this perfectly. To-day, according to the con¬ 
fession of Haeckel himself, there is scarcely a Dar¬ 
winian to be found upon the Continent.” 

Grover Gebhardt replied to this communication 
very politely but declined to debate the question 
by letter. 

“I am coming home a day or two before Pente¬ 
cost,” he stated. “It will be much simpler to 
talk the matter over. My mind has not reach¬ 
ed finality one the subject. I am ready to give 
up my opinion the minute the weight of evidence 
constrains me; but one can not will oneself into a 
belief. There must be proof. The book you have 
sent me I have read, but it failed to convince me. 
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At present the evolutionary theory appears to me 
to be in harmony with all the facts. If, however, 
evidence can be presented to the contrary, I am will¬ 
ing to consider it.^" 

The minister showed this letter to Mrs. Gebhardt . 
and told her to hope for the best. 

“Pray for your son,” he said. “God has many 
ways to convert a man. Your boy is in a state of 
bewilderment now, and I do not visit with rebuke 
the bewilderment due to honest inquiry. The most 
advanced minds in the Church have had to pass 
through precisely his experience. But the path 
of the just shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day. As long as Grover does not make idols of his 
perplexities, I have no fear. Of course, there is a 
subtle temptation in that direction. Many talk 
about their doubts and difficulties in a tone which 
suggests that theirs is so critical and so judicial a 
mind that it is not to be put off with the. easy so¬ 
lutions that have satisfied intellects of an inferior 
order; but I trust that Grover has remained simple 
and true-hearted. The letter seems to prove it. He 
is emphatic in declaring that he is ready to be con¬ 
vinced. So be of good cheer. Grover will pass 
through this stage and be a better Christian for his 
doubts.” 

“I hope he will,” Mrs Gebhardt sighed. “I don't 
know what Alice Boland would do if she knew. I 
haven't had the heart to tell her, and I shall not tell 
her, either. Grover may do that himself. Alice is 
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very firm in her convictions. Though she loves my 
boy greatly, I do not think that she would go to the 
altar with him if she knew that he had broken with 
the faith.** 

Grover arrived on the evening train on Friday 
before Pentecost. His mother was at the station to 
bid him welcome. As is customary in little towns 
when the train comes, a crowd of villagers jostled 
one another upon the platform in order to look over 
the passengers that came and left. Grover was 
heartily greeted by numerous friends and many 
remarked upon his splendid physique and pleasant 
appearance. 

‘"He is a fine, clean lad,’* Mrs. Billings, the 
butcher’s wife, declared with conviction. “I have 
known him ever since he was a child.” 

“It seems to me he has grown another inch,” 
Mrs. Carstens thought. “I am sure he is taller now 
than Dave Gunning, and Dave’s fully six feet.” 

“Look at his forehead,” Mrs. Miley said. “How 
broad it is. Grover is a bright lad; always used to 
be. I remember some of the talks he gave to the 
young people. But a college education! I tell you 
that’s worth something. That develops one’s tal¬ 
ents. I believe I shall send my youngster to the 
State College, too, next year.” 

“I wonder what he wants with all his learning?” 
Mrs. Gump put in. “His mother must be worth, if 
anything, her $150,000. And he will get every red 
cent of it. So what’s all this college education going 
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to profit him? I can’t see the sense of it. It 
wouldn’t be necessary for him to do a stroke. He 
could put his money out on interest and live in swell 
style.” 

“Is it true that Alice Boland and Grover are 
going to get married this summer?” Mr. Man, an 
elderly gentleman, inquired. 

“Yes, quite sure,” the women replied. “They 
are going to live in the city. Mrs. Gebhardt has al¬ 
ready picked out a nice little cottage somewhere 
on Pine Street.” 

“You don’t say,” Mrs. Carstens declared. “Then 
he isn’t going to work on Mr. Boland’s ranch?” 

“What do you think!” Mrs. Miley said loftily. 
“Grover didn’t go to college to learn farming. Any¬ 
body can be a farmer. He’s going to open up a law 
office in the city, or some sort of an agency. What 
do I know?” 

“Do you believe,” asked Mrs. Gump, “that there 
is any truth to the rumor that Grover has become 
a Darwinist?” 

“What is a Darwinist?” Mrs. Billings queried. 

“That’s a person,” Mrs. Gump explained, !‘who 
believes that man has descended from the ape. 
They teach that at the State College.” 

“Stuff!” Mrs. Miley said. “Nobody can tell me 
that Grover believes such nonsense.” 

“Stuff!” echoed Mrs. Billings. 

Mrs. Gump wrinkled her nose reflectively. 
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“We shall see/’ she drawled. “We shall see. If 
Grover has become a Darwinian, there’s going to be 
trouble. I don’t believe that Alice will marry a 
man who tells her that her ancestors were mon¬ 
keys.” 

Meanwhile Grover went home with his mother. 
The day before, a heavy shower had descended and 
the streets were still "wet and slipper^^ It was a 
pleasure to observe the big fellow taking the arm 
of the little lady at his side and conducting her 
safely over the street-crossings and past the pools 
and miry places. A happy and contented smile 
came to Mrs. Gebhardt’s lips. She had with great 
anxiety awaited the coming of her son, for his 
letter had caused her many a sleepless night. But 
noAv that he walked beside her in all the manliness 
and vigor of youth, she forgot about her grief and 
only maternal pride filled her soul. Why worry? 
Her boy had returned, and his childhood faith, 
without a doubt, would re-assert itself when the 
original influences once more surrounded him. 

As they partook of their evening meal Mrs. 
Gebhardt said: 

“I am so glad, Grover, that you are back. There 
were daj^s when I felt rather lonely.” 

“I believe it,” Grover smiled. ^Wou should 
have gone along with me, as I suggested. We could 
have rented a little cottage and kept house.” 

“Yes, yes,” his mother replied. “I wish I had 
done it. But you know I don’t like to travel and I 
have no acquaintances whatever in that town. I 
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was afraid I should feel strange in that place.” 

^‘You would have made friends quickly,” Grover 
said. “There were many boys at the College who 
were homesick for mother. You would have had 
visitors every day.” 

“Alice was here the day before yesterday,” Mrs. 
Gebhardt said a little later. “She wants us to have 
dinner with them on Pentecost. It’s all right with 
3 ^ou, I suppose?” 

“Sure, mother,” Grover said, coloring slightly. 
“Has Alice often come to see you?” 

“Every Saturday. But she is not coming in to¬ 
morrow, on account of the baking. She is a fine girl 
and a picture of health.” 

“Have you told her anything about — about my 
— my-you know —?” 

“Oh, Grover!” 

“It is well, mother. I shall tell her myself in 
due time.” 

“Then is it really true, Grover?” 

“What is true?” 

“That you believe that man descended from the 
ape? 

“No, mother,” Grover said with a smile. “I do 
not believe any such thing. They used to say that, 
but they don’t teach it anymore. In the opinion of 
the latest investigators man and the ape have come 
from the same family stock, it is true; but in no 
sense is the ape ancestral to man.” 

“What’s the difference, Grover?” Mrs. Gebhardt 
asked, not at all reassured by her son’s reply. “In 
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either case man is nothing more than a developed 
animal.** 

“Oh, there is a great difference,** Grover rejoined 
quickly. “But really, mother, I don’t care to go into 
the subject now. Let’s talk this over some other 
time. I want to enjoy the first evening with you 
and not spoil it by talking evolution. All I wished 
to know is whether you had told Alice of my new 
ideas. I am glad you did not.** 

He changed the subject and related many pleas¬ 
ant anecdotes of his college days, while Mrs. Geb- 
hardt recounted the local news. But a subtle barrier 
seemed to have been raised between mother and 
son and each felt it instinctively. 

“You are tired,” Mrs. Gebhardt said when the 
clock struck ten. “Let’s go to bed; we can talk all 
day to-morrow.” 

She rose and fetched the Bible from a shelf on 
the wall for the evening devotion. Ever since her 
husband had died, ten years ago, Mrs. Gebhardt had 
religiously observ^ed the custom introduced by him. 
Grover reclined in his chair to listen. On previous 
occasions, whenever the portion of Scripture had 
been read, mother and son had united in offering 
the Lord’s Prayer. Also on this evening Mrs. Geb¬ 
hardt prayed, but she nearly stopped short with 
the First Petition; for to her grief and distress she 
noticed that she worshiped alone. Glancing fur¬ 
tively at her son, she saw that he sat in his chair 
indifferent, apathetic. With that sight burning in 
her soul, there was no sleep for her that night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A Confession. 

On the morning of Pentecost the old frame 
church upon the hill was packed with worshipers. 
The day had dawned cloudless; and the May sun 
shone warm and glorious. The girls that crowded 
the pews of the meeting-house looked like living 
flowers. The altar and the pulpit, the organ and 
the window sills, were laden with bloom full of 
color and fragrance. 

At the organ sat Alice Boland and played a 
tuneful prelude. She was a girl of about twenty 
years of age. Her hair, coming down in curls to 
her ears and the nape of her neck, had the appear¬ 
ance of a halo under the rays of the sun which filter¬ 
ed through the stained window at her right. Her 
face was roseate with health; her whole figure was 
lithe and strong. 

When she concluded the prelude the choir arose 
and presently the “Gloria Patri” resounded stirring 
and powerful. Next the congregation sang the 
Pentecostal hymn that already the Latin Church 
chanted in the eighth century: 

“Creator, Spirit, Holy, 

Visit Thy people from above. 

Fill them with graces and restore 
Thy creatures as they were before." 

Grover Gebhardt sat beside his mother, hym- 
book in hand, but did not take part in the singing. 
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While the voice of the congregation rose in prayer 
and praise, the young man repeated in his mind 
again and again the strain: 

-and restore Thy creatures as 

they were before.” 

A frown came to his lips. “From the Latin of 
the 8th century, by Dr. Martin Luther, 1524,” he 
read beneath the hymn. “Translated by Richard 
Massie, 1854.” 

“In the Church the graveyard seems to be the 
only university,” he mummured to himself. “There 
is absolutely no progress. They still teach the 
Garden of Eden story, the doctrine of original sin, 
and the Fall of Man. The Fall of Man! How 
stupid, how ridiculous, when as a matter of fact 
man has advanced from century to century.” 

The Rev. Mr. Netter preached a powerful ser¬ 
mon on “The Mission of the Holy Ghost.” He 
pointed out that as all vegetable growths depend 
upon solar light and heat, so all religious growth 
in history, in the Church, and in the individual, de¬ 
pends upon the operation of the Holy Spirit. 

“Who can mistake fire?” he said. “The Holy 
Ghost is soul fire. The difference between one man 
and another is a difference of heat. Enthusiasm is 
the secret of all achievement; but Christian enthus¬ 
iasm can be kindled only by the touch of the Spirit 
of Pentecost. Have you received that Gift ? If you 
have, it will manifest and vindicate itself, not so 
much in an accession of intellectual cleverness, but 
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in that burning fervor which purifies whatever it 
touches, consuming the dross and leaving the fine 
gold for the King's using. The Christian’s greatest 
achievement is holiness—the work of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It was his custom, after the service, to go to 
the door and shake hands with the worshipers. He 
greeted Grover very cordially and invited him to 
call at the parsonage. The young man promised 
to come some evening during the week. 

Alice blushed demurely when Grover bade her 
good morning. The two extricated themselves as 
best they could from the crowd and walked toward 
Mrs. Gebhardt’s residence. 

‘‘Father will come over and get us,” said Alice. 
“We came in on the Overland.” 

“Where is Meta?” asked Grover. Meta was 
Alice’s sister, six years younger than herself. 

“Oh, she is keeping the eats warm,” Alice laugh¬ 
ed. “She wanted to go to church, too, but mother 
wouldn’t let her. I trust she won’t eat all the straw¬ 
berry short-cake out of spite.” 

They reached the house and sat down upon the 
porch. A little later Mrs. Gebhardt arrived with 
Mrs. Boland. The latter, a rather thin and flat¬ 
chested woman, made a lunge for Grover. 

“I couldn’t get hold of you in church,” she said 
in a harsh and unmelodious voice. “How are you? 
I must say you don’t look bad.” 

Grover assured her that he had never felt better. 
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“The only thing that afflicts me right now is a 
certain emptiness in my stomach,” he laughed. 
“Where does Mr. Boland stay with the automobile?’* 

“There he comes,” Mrs. Gebhardt remarked. 
“But if you are really so hungry, Grover, don’t you 
think you had better help yourself to something— 
a cooky or a cracker?” 

“Oh, no, mother,” the young man replied quick¬ 
ly. “I was only joking. But here’s Mr. Boland.” 

He went up to the car and shook hands with 
the driver, a short, smooth-shaved man with double 
chin and small, piggish eyes. Neither the father 
nor the mother of Alice possessed any beauty and 
one wondered whence the girl derived her charms. 
The enigma became clear when one met her grand¬ 
mother, who now and again came to Crabtree on a 
visit. The venerable lady had been a beautiful 
woman in her days. At sixty-eight years of age 
she was still graceful and singularly fair. What 
rendered her so peculiarly attractive was her sunny 
disposition. That, in fact, was the true secret of 
her power to please and fascinate. She was always 
cheerful and optimistic. In her presence sadness 
or melancholy could not long abide. 

Bolands lived eight miles away from town, 
where they owned half a section of good land, cover¬ 
ed partially with tall timber. Their house stood 
upon a bluff, whence the eye commanded a wonder¬ 
ful view over a fruitful meadow beneath through 
which zigzagged a stream with water as clear as 
crystal. Meta awaited the party at the front gate. 
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“Well, sister, is everything ready Alice asked 
her. “Or have you forgotten to boil the potatoes 

“Oh, cut that out T’ Meta replied, shaking hands 
with Grover Gebhardt. 

“Any of the short-cake left?” the young man 
said, pinching her cheek. 

“It seems everybody is going to tease me to¬ 
day,” the girl answered. “But if you want to know 
it, I ate it all.” 

The whole company laughed. 

“I trust you have done no such thing,” Alice 
warned, lifting a finger. 

“But I did,” Meta rejoined promptly. “And 
I consumed part of your pudding, too.” 

“You are naughty, sister,” Alice declared and 
passed into the house. 

The day waxed rather warm. At two o’clock 
the thermometer registered eighty-five degrees, 
which was rather imusual for the time of the year. 
When the sumptuous dinner had been partaken of, 
Alice and Grover stepped upon the veranda. They 
w^ould not have been young if the beauty of spring, 
smiling from sky and earth, had not aroused in each 
a desire for the other. Nature seemed to be awake. 
It appeared to beckon and invite with every leaf and 
blossom. Its multitudinous life called and chal¬ 
lenged enchantingly in a thousand ways and voices. 
And love is life at its height. 

“Shall we take a walk in the wood ?” asked Gro¬ 
ver of his companion. 
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‘‘No better place to walk in on a day like this,” 
replied Alice. 

They walked side by side through the garden 
and inhaled the rich fragrance of the roses and car¬ 
nations. The air, charged with sweet and delicious 
exhalations, stirred the brain as wine from nature’s 
alembic. In the wood they trod upon a heavy car¬ 
pet of velvety green, inundated by the sun with 
silvery rays wherever it could penetrate the thick 
roof of foliage. Insects without number were mak¬ 
ing love to one another in the mosses and grasses, 
and birds twittered and sang in the trees above. 

Alice sat down on a slope in the shade of a 
tree and Grover threw himself at her feet. He took 
her hands, kissed them devotedly and looked up 
into her eyes. What power a woman’s eye has! 
How it agitates the lover, rouses his very being, 
dominates and thrills him! Home with all its bliss 
is in the range of that light. Would to God that 
heaven were never shut out! 

“You have grown more beautiful since I last 
saw you,” said Grover, breathing deeply. “I am so 
happy, Alice, in your love.” 

The girl looked at the young man and smiled, 
showing two rows of teeth as white as ivory. 

“A lover’s fancy is rather constructive,” she re¬ 
plied archly, and not at all displeased at the com¬ 
pliment. 

“How fortunate I am to be favored with your 
love!” the young man exclaimed, drawing her close 
and covering lips with kisses. 
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"‘Don't, don’t!" Alice checked him. ""Don’t be 
so gushing! Come here, sit beside me and let us be 
sensible. By the way,’’ she continued, "‘I must give 
you a scolding for your bad behavior in church 
this morning.’’ 

"‘For my bad behavior in church?’’ Grover 
queried astounded. “Why, what have I done?’’ 

“That’s just it,’’ the girl rebuked severely. ""You 
didn’t do anything. I noticed that you never open¬ 
ed your mouth to sing a strain. Now you can not 
tell me that you have no voice to sing.’’ 

Grover plucked the head of a flower and fixed 
his eyes on the ground. A shadow passed over his 
face and his color slowly heightened. 

“Why don’t you answer?’’ Alice said astonished. 
"‘I didn’t think that I should offend you. You 
were not so sensitive before.’’ 

The young man raised his eyes and gave the 
girl a quick, upward look, as if to see whether he 
could depend upon her. 

“I have a confession to make,’’ he replied slow¬ 
ly but firmly. 

""A confession?’’ Alice asked in mingled sur¬ 
prise and curiosity. She sat up straight and re¬ 
garded him expectantly. 

"‘Yes,’’ the lad rejoined. “I should have written 
to you, but I thought I could explain things better 
orally.’’ He stopped for a few seconds, picked up 
a twig that lay at his feet, broke it, threw the pieces 
away, and then went on with sudden resolution. 
“You ask me why I didn’t sing. The simple and 
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straightforward truth is that I could not. At any 
rate I could not sing the first hymn.” 

**But why not?” Alice queried in rising astonish¬ 
ment. didn't see anything the matter with the 
first hymn. It was a Pentecostal song—a song I 
learned by heart when a child. I think it’s edifying 
and noble.” 

There was pain depicted on the young man’s 
face when he replied, somewhat unevenl}": 

*Tf I had sung that hymn I should have plaj^ed 
the hypocrite.” 

“Played the hypocrite!” the girl gasped. “Why, 
what is the matter with you, Grover?” 

She fixed her eyes on his face intentl}’’, anxiously, 
and then added, rather huskily, and as if afraid to 
utter the words: 

“Is it true w'hat people tell one another that 
you have become a Darwinian?” 

A hot waive surged into Grover’s face, but he 
never flinched. 

“Yes;” he answered. “I believe in the theory 
of evolution.” 

“And you no more believe in the stor^’^ of crea¬ 
tion as given in the Bible?” 

“No, Alice, I can not.” 

“And you no more believe in the Fall of Man and 
the necessity of an atonement?” 

“The theory of evolution has no room for those 
things.” 

“Then you have become an — an — an infidel, 
Grover?” ' 
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“If you must call me that, yes.” 

“Grover,” the girl cried, laying her hands upon 
his shoulders and gazing deep into his eyes, “Grover, 
it can’t be true! Say that it isn’t true. Say that 
you have merely scared me. Please, Grover, take 
back what you affirmed. Oh, oh, you won’t? You 
won’t ? Grover!” 

“Alice,” the young man said, greatly agitated, 
“please, don’t excite yourself so much. I should 
like to give my statements the lie, but that would 
prove me a coward. It is as I said. I no more be¬ 
lieve in the things taught me when I was a child. 
My conviction is that whatever is has been natural- 
ly produced. There is no supernatural factor. Man 
has not fallen, as the theologians assert, but pro¬ 
gressed. He is the result and effect of all the forces 
that exist. Nature is the mother of us all. She 
forms, transforms, and retransforms forever and 
forever. Beyond the universe there is nothing, and 
within the universe the supernatural does not and 
can not exist. Life upon this globe has commenced 
with the lowest possible forms of life, with the sim¬ 
plest organisms that can be imagined. During im¬ 
measurable periods of time, slowly and almost im¬ 
perceptibly, improvements took place in the rude 
beginnings, until man was evolved. These are the 
iron facts. It took a long time to find out these 
things, but perseverance penetrated the earth, read 
her history in books of stone, and found, hidden 
within her bosom, records of all the ages. The old 
ideas now perished in the retort of the chemist, and 
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fantastic myths were burned up in the crucible of 
science. The subject is such a vast one that I 
hardly know where to begin. I shall go into de¬ 
tails later. Suffice it for the present that I have 
indicated to you the main outlines of the theory.*' 

The girl had listened to Grover’s talk in pained 
silence, her large eyes fixed in agony upon his face. 
When the young man ceased she gave one sob and 
turned away from him in utter dismay. 

God!” she moaned, “O God!” wringing her 
hands in despair. 

“Alice,” the youth said, attempting to draw her 
to his breast. But she freed herself promptly. 

“No, no,” she whispered huskily, “leave me a- 
lone. I must think this over. Oh, it is too terrible.” 

She rose and seemed to shiver in the warm air 
that enswathed her. She looked about helplessly 
and then began to weep. 

“Let us go home,” she said. 

“Alice!” the young man cried, dismayed at the 
girl’s behavior. “Do you then love me no more?” 

The girl lifted her eyes and gazed long into 
those of the youth. Her bosom heaved tumultuous¬ 
ly and the sensitive wings of her nostrils quivered. 

“Yes,” she said, while large tears trickled down 
her cheeks, “I love you still. I love you more than 

I can tell. But-Oh, what shall I do? 

What shall I do? Have I the right to love a pagan?” 

“Alice,” Grover pleaded in a choked voice, “don’t 
weep. You grieve me. Come, let me wipe those 
tears from your eyes.” 
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*‘No, no/^ the girl protested, brushing them away 
herself, “you must not touch me, Grover. Come, 
let us return to the house.” 

“Why must I touch you no more?” the young 
man asked, contracting his brow. “Do you despise 
me because I have been honest? Does my touch 
contaminate now that I have mounted the ladder 
of knowledge?” 

“Oh, Grover,” the girl sobbed, “have pity on me. 
I am not mistress of my emotions. I must think 
this over. Take my hand.” 

As the youth took her hand she threw herself 
on his bosom and wept frantically. 

“Forgive me, Grover,” she murmured. “For¬ 
give me.” 

“Be quiet,” the young man said, kissing her 
hair and holding her trembling form. “I shouldn't 
have told you so abruptly. Come, let us go to the 
spring beneath the wild rose bush and bathe your 
face. We can't go to the house that way. They 
will see that you cried and then they will ask 
questions. And I am not in a mood now to make 
explanations.” 

At the spring beneath the wild rose bush Alice 
wiped the traces of her tears from her cheeks and 
then the young couple walked home together in 
silence. Though neither willed it, a barrier had 
risen between them and they did not dare to look 
into each other's eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Grover Calls on the Minister. 

Mr. Boland took his guests to town after coffee 
and cake had been ser\"ed at five in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Boland wanted them to stay for supper, but 
Mrs. Gebhardt declared she had to go home on ac¬ 
count of a covey of little chickens that must be at¬ 
tended to. Neither Grover nor Alice made any 
comments. 

When the car was out of sight, Mrs. Boland 
gave her eldest daughter a curious look and queried; 

“Does anything ail you?” 

“I bet they quarrelled in the wood,” volunteered 
Meta. 

“Hold your tongue!” reprimanded Alice sharply. 

“I am sure you did,” insisted the girl. “You 
were as happy as can be when you went away, and 
you were glum, both of you, when you came back.” 

Alice blushed, turned on her heel, and fled into 
the house. 

“Mamma,” said her sister, “I am sure they 
wrangled or had some kind of a dispute. You 
ought to have seen them smile at each other when 
they walked away into the wood through the gar¬ 
den after dinner. I watched them from behind my 
window curtain. And when they came back an hour 
and a half later, they looked into opposite directions. 
Something is wrong.” 

“You had better mind your own business, girl,” 
said Mrs. Boland reprovingly. “One should not 
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watch other people from behind window curtains.*' 

Meta made a wry face and shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders as her mother followed Alice into the house. 

“I know what I know,” she murmured. “There’s 
a fly in the ointment. They jangled. I know it. 
But I wonder why?” 

Mrs. Gebhardt, too, had noticed the shadow on 
the face of her son and the change in his fiancee. 
The young couple had tried hard to conceal the fact 
that there was anything amiss, but mothers’ eyes 
are sharp. Mrs. Gebhart, however, thought it best 
not to notice Grover’s dejection, and in this she was 
wise. There are times when we resent keenly as in¬ 
termeddling the solicitude of even our dearest 
friends. 

The next morning Grover’s spirits were restored. 

“Alice will get over it,” he said to himself. “Of 
course it was a shock to her—a severe and cruel 
shock. But what could I do? Should I play the 
hypocrite? She would have found out later and 
despised me. Those things must be settled before 
the wedding.” 

Wednesday evening he called on his pastor, and 
before long the two men were discussing evolution. 

“I believe with Tyndall,” declared Grover, “that 
emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena, 
were once latent in the primordial mist. In matter 
itself is the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life.” 
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"‘Humbug/’ said Mr. Netter. “Do you know, 
Grover, what prompted Tyndall to make such af¬ 
firmations ?” 

“Well, what prompted him?” 

“I will tell you. Tyndall’s assertions—for they 
are nothing but assertions—are simply an exten¬ 
sion of the evolutionary hypothesis. Darwin traced 
all organization back to a primordial cell. Into 
this cell, you will remember, Darwin still admitted 
that the Creator had breathed the breath of life. 
Thereafter he ruled the Creator out of the scheme. 
Evolution, henceforth, explained everything. He 
wanted but one miracle—at the beginning. Life 
having been introduced into the world, it was easy 
to evolve all the different forms of existence. But 
Huxley and Tyndall spurn the interv'ention of God 
even at the beginning. Accordingly the origin of 
life must be accounted for in another way. The 
exigencies of the hypothesis, as Huxley and Tyndall 
teach it, demand that it be made clear, likewise, 
how the first cell originated in a natural way. 
There must be uniformity in the process throughout. 
There must be no break anywhere. To meet the 
requirements of the case, Tyndall traced to the 
properties latent in the primordial star-dust the 
constitution and organization of Darwin’s wonder¬ 
ful cell.’’ 

“And why should such a process of reasoning 
be illicit?’’ Grover Gebhardt asked. “To me it does 
not appear so illogical. In fact, it is a very reason- 
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able procedure, and I don’t see what could be urged 
against it.” 

“Much every way,” the clergyman rejoined. 
"‘You say that there is a possibility of life in that 
which is dead? To believe this I should have to 
discount all my experience. To any one who has 
eyes to see it is evident that everything which is 
not living, in the course of time, will decompose, 
rot, go to pieces. No scientist has ever been able to 
produce one single instance of spontaneous genera¬ 
tion. Even the house-wife is so perfectly convinced 
of this fact that she puts up canned fruit in large 
quantities without doubt or fear. In all the ages of 
time life has been the result of life.” 

“Still,” the young man replied, “there isn’t such 
a great difference between dead and live matter. 
On the contrary, there is much similarity between 
that which is called alive and that which is sup¬ 
posed to be dead. It used to be said that dead 
bodies grow by accretion, while living bodies in¬ 
crease by intussusception—the inward reception of 
that which feeds life and growth. But this dis¬ 
tinction is irrelevant. If crystals grow on the out¬ 
side, that is, by accretion, inorganic liquids increase 
by intussusception when a soluble substance is 
added to them, exactly as an animal grows by the 
ingestion of food. Not even movement constitutes 
an absolute distinction between living organisms 
and dead matter. Living seeds may lie dormant 
for thousands of years in perfect quiescence, while 
inorganic foams, when brought into contact with 
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liquids of different composition, display movements 
that are very similar to those observed in living 
matter. Nor does irritability constitute a real dit- 
ference, for there are many inorganic substances 
that respond promptly to external stimulation. So 
it may be perfectly possible that no essential dif¬ 
ference exists between that which is called alive 
and that which is supposed to be dead.” 

The minister shook his head disapprovingly. 

'‘There is a real and vital distinction,” he said, 
“between a living organism and dead matter. Scien¬ 
tific observation shows that wherever you have a 
living substance, it has arisen from that which was 
already alive. In no instance does the organic 
spring spontaneously from the inorganic. That 
point is settled. The concentrated learning and the 
laboratory technique of thousands of chemists and 
microscopists have not been able to get the living 
out of the dead. The world of life and the world of 
dead matter are different in their origin.” 

“But may we not compare the transmutation of 
the not-living into the living, with the formation of 
a crystal?” Grover Gebhardt answered. “Is it not 
possible that we have life here in its simplest form?” 

“Never,” Mr. Netter, rejoined. “To compare 
the generation of life to the growth of a crystal from 
the mother liquor is, to say the least, a very super¬ 
ficial procedure. I can form a crystal and dissolve 
it, and form a crystal again out of the solution. I 
can do this, back and forth, any number of times. 
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But if a bioplast—a living organism—is once dead, 
no manipulation can resuscitate it. I am well aware 
that materialists talk about the process of life as 
being a kind of vital crystallization, whatever that 
may mean. The great Tyndall himself was of the 
opinion that the first step in the creation of life 
upon this earth was a chemico-electric operation 
by which simple germinal vesicles were produced. 
But stern logic is not satisfied with mere assertion. 
It cares nothing for the opinions of the great. It 
demands facts. In our age, facts only are regarded 
as legal tender. We must always be sure that we 
hold clear ideas. Tyndall’s assertion is an assump¬ 
tion militating against all experience.” 

The young man bit his lips and looked at the 
floor reflectively. The crystal argument he had 
thought unassailable. Many a time had he used it 
with telling effect, and now Pastor Netter had ex¬ 
ploded it upon the instant. The gray-haired gentle¬ 
man in the arm-chair before him rose in his estima¬ 
tion. He was no mossback, though he was an ortho¬ 
dox clergyman. But he had another argument, one 
that he believed the minister could not demolish 
so easily. 

“What about magnetism?” he said, his voice 
once more assuming the keen tone of the challenger. 
“Does not a magnet appear to be alive when it at¬ 
tracts certain particles to itself and rejects others? 
One observ'es what seems to be the power of selec¬ 
tion. You might say the magnet is feeding itself 
to see how it draws up to its edge metallic dust.” 
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“What confusion of thought!’* the minister re¬ 
joined. “No, no, Grover. If they teach that at the 
State College the professors need to be pitied. Sci¬ 
entists often advise us theologians that we must 
adhere to clear thinking. But when they tell us 
that I can not help smiling. They forget that the 
scientific method had a theological origin. It was 
Socrates, the teacher of ethical truth, who invented 
the principles of definition and induction. The 
time has come for theology to turn the tables upon 
science. Theology in this day must demand that 
the physical sciences adhere a little more con¬ 
sistently to the scientific method. No, Grover, your 
comparison is out of place. You may magnetize 
and demagnetize your poor iron any number of 
times; but kill once the smallest living organism, 
and there is no remagnetizing that. Y’ou may 
change water to gases, and gases to water. You 
may braid and unbraid the threads of any inorganic 
whip-lash again and again, but once unbraid any 
living strand, and there is no braiding them to¬ 
gether again forever.” 

Grover Gebhardt sat back in his chair astonish¬ 
ed. His second argument had vanished. He be¬ 
gan to be afraid of the clergyman who so ably con¬ 
ducted the debate. He wished professor Austin 
might be present to discuss the matter further with 
Mr. Netter, with himself in the background as lis¬ 
tener. Before he found words to reply the minister 
rose from his arm-chair and took a book from a 
shelf. 
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“Let me read to you a paragraph or two from 
Henry Drummond’s ‘Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World’, he said, turning the pages. Here is the 
passage. The renowned author writes: ‘Let us 
place vividly in our imagination the picture of the 
two kingdoms of nature,—the inorganic and the 
organic,—as these now stand in the light of the 
Law of Biogenesis. What essentially is involved 
in saying that there is no spontaneous generation 
of life? It is meant that the passage from the min¬ 
eral world is hermetically sealed on the mineral 
side. This organic world is staked off from the 
living world by barriers that have never yet been 
crossed from within. No change of substance, no 
modification of environment, no chemistry, no elec¬ 
tricity, nor any form of energy, nor any efvolution, 
can endow a single atom of the mineral world with 
the attribute of life. Only by bending down into 
this dead world of some living form can these dead 
atoms be gifted with the properties of vitality; with¬ 
out this preliminary contact with life they remain 
fixed in the inorganic sphere forever. 

“ ‘It is a very mysterious law which guards in 
this way the portals of the living world. And if 
there is one thing in nature more worth pondering 
for its strangeness, it is the spectacle of this vast 
helpless world of the dead cut off from the living 
by the law of Biogenesis, and denied forever the 
possibility of resurrection within itself. The physi¬ 
cal laws may explain the inorganic world; the bio¬ 
logical laws may account for the development of the 
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organic. But of the point where they meet,—of 
that strange borderland between the dead and the 
living,—science is silent. It is as if God had placed 
everything in earth and heaven in the hands of na¬ 
ture, but had reserved a point at the genesis of life 
for His direct appearing.’ ” 

“That was written half a century ago,” Grover 
declared. 

“Yes,” the minister conceded. “But it is as true 
to-day as when it first was put into print while 
Tyndall’s assertion that matter contains the promise 
and potenc}'^ of every form of life is an exploded 
theory. That is what the ancients taught. Aris¬ 
totle believed that mice and frogs sprang spontane¬ 
ously from the moist earth and that all dry bodies 
which become damp, and all damp bodies which are 
dried, engender animal life. Vergil, likewise, de¬ 
clared that bees are produced from the putrifying 
entrails of a young bull. And such were the teach¬ 
ings of all the Greeks and Romans, even to the 
scientists of the post-reformation period. Van Hel- 
mont, a celebrated alchemist who fllourished af 
the time of Louis XIV, taught that frogs and slugs, 
leeches and grasses and other things, are produced 
from the smells which arise from the bottom of 
morasses. He also tells us how to produce pot 
mice from corn and dirty rags, and scorpions from 
sweet basil that has been crushed and deposited 
into a hole in a brick. And similar absurdities con¬ 
tinued to be taught until comparatively recent times, 
from the ‘barnacle geese’ that were supposed to 
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grow on a certain tree to Huxley’s Bathybius Hae- 
kelii. Many and fierce have been the assaults upon 
the Bible story of a special creation, but the verner- 
able record stands still unscathed. Plant your feet 
upon this rock, Grover. All other ground is sinking 
sand.” 

The young man’s face had become dark. It 
vexed him to admit his defeat. 

“The time will come,” he said, “when we shall 
be able to demonstrate that Tyndall was right. 
Everything tends to show that what has been called 
mind is but a property or quality of matter. 
Haeckel’s Monism will yet conquer the world.” 

“It never will,” the minister declared confident¬ 
ly. “It never will; for it gives us a definition of 
matter that is altogether self-contradictory. Matter 
and mind have two sets of quantities, each the re¬ 
verse of the other, and absolutely incapable of in¬ 
hering in the same substratum. Matter has color, 
shape, weight, length, breadth, impenetrability, di¬ 
visibility, extension, and is inert; and by inertia 
I mean the incapability of originating force or mo¬ 
tion. Mind has none of the qualities mentioned. 
What is the color of love or hate? What is the 
shape or form of envy or pleasure? How much 
does ambition weigh, or laziness, or imagination? 
How long is courage? What breadth has coward¬ 
ice? Can we speak of the impenetrability of an 
emotion or the divisibility of joy? I need but ask 
these questions to show how utterly foolish they 
are. And yet Tyndall and his disciples make the 
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two sets of qualities co-exist in the same substance. 
The exigencies of their theory compel them to do 
that. They may hoodwink the world for a w^hile, 
but some day the scales will fall from people’s eyes 
and they will return to the ancient definitions.” 

It was late when Grover Gebhardt went home. 
He was not convinced. He believed the clergyman 
to be mistaken. But he did not know how to refute 
his arguments, and that chafed him. He resolved 
to read up on the subject in order to successfully 
cope with the preacher on some other evening. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Grandmother Boland. 

Mrs. Boland, we remember, followed her daugh¬ 
ter into the house. She wanted to know why Alice 
acted so strangely. 

"Ts it true that you and Grover have quarrelled?” 
she asked. 

Alice was in her room. She had thrown herself 
upon the bed and buried her head in the pillow. 
For this reason she had not heard the step of her 
mother on the stairs. Rather confused, she rose 
to a sitting posture, and Mrs. Boland saw that she 
had wept. 

“Dear me, is it so serious?” she exclaimed. 
“What is the matter?” 

Alice hated evasions and subterfuge. Though 
irritated by her mother's instrusion, she thought it 
best to confess the whole truth. 

“Grover has become a rationalist,” she said. 
“He no more believes in God. His Bible is Darwin's 
Origin of Species. Man is but a higher ape.” And 
then she rehearsed succinctly what the young man 
had said in the wood. 

“Is it possible?” Mrs. Boland exclaimed aston¬ 
ished, striking her hands together. “Is it possible ?'' 

“It perfectly shocked me,” her daughter went 
on. “I tried to make myself believe that he was 
merely teasing me, but he was deadly in earnest. 
Now I hardly know my own mind. Ever since 
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our conversation, what Paul said about Christians 
being yoked together with infidels has kept me 
thinking.’^ 

'‘Did you quarrel seriously?” her mother asked 
anxiously. "The usual warmth prevailing between 
lovers surely has hot been in evidence this after¬ 
noon.” 

"Oh, I scarcely remember what I said or did,” 
the girl replied with a sigh. "Who ever imagined 
that my conscience and my heart would come into 
a conflict like this?” 

"You had better be careful, Alice,” warned Mrs. 
Boland. "Grover is a fine young man who has the 
best of prospects. See that you don’t offend him. 
Do not throw him over just for foolish specula¬ 
tions.” 

"Mother!” the girl cried reproachfully. She in¬ 
tended to say more, but she checked herself, while 
a singular expression came to her eyes. She knew 
her mother would not understand. Unimaginative, 
a canny provider and successful housekeeper, her 
mother was unable to appreciate the conflict in the 
child’s soul. Indolence and incompetence were 
to her serious disabilities; the complications and 
consequences of a materialistic philosophy she was 
unable to gauge. 

"Child,” she .said, "don’t be rash. You are young. 
Don’t spoil your future.” 

Alice did not answer. She knew explanations 
would be of no use. But when her mother had left 
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the room, the deep sigh she heaved betokened an 
unfaltering resolution. 

“I can’t do it,” she murmured. “No, I can’t do 
it. The more I think of it the clearer the matter 
becomes. That alliance must not be entered upon 
while conditions remain as at present. It will mean 
trouble and heartache. I can not marry an unbe¬ 
liever.” 

Then she buried her head afresh in her pillow 
and the hot tears came tumbling down her cheeks. 

“Grover,” she whispered, “why did you do such 
a thing? I love you! God knows I love you! But 
I can not become your wdfe if you hold to your 
views. Can two walk together, except they be 
agreed? Can you and I join hands in holy wedlock 
when a gulf separates our spiritual life? Can I 
say my prayers when you deny God? What if our 
union is blessed with children? Will they not be 
subjected to influences diametrically opposed to 
each other?” 

So the pondered and her lips, involuntarily, re¬ 
peated over and over a hymn she had committed 
to memory when still a child: 

“O blest the house, whate’er befall, 

Where Jesus Christ is all in all; 

Yea, if He were not dwelling there, 

How poor and dark and void it were!” 

“I can not do it,” she said to herself again. 
“If I ever found a home, it shall be one where Christ 
is supreme. Oh, that grandmother were here! I 
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must speak with her. She is able to sympathize 
with me.*' 

When Mr. Boland came home and his wife ap¬ 
prised him of what she had learned, he flicked his 
fingers contemptuously. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Alice is no fool. She 
will get over that. There are many families where 
the wdfe goes to church and the husband is an in¬ 
fidel. Grover is all right. There is no finer, cleaner 
lad in the whole community. Just leave the girl 
alone. Give her time. The storm will blow over. 
Here,” he added, searching his coat pocket, “here 
is a letter from grandma. She says she is coming 
to-morrow afternoon. I am very glad. Alice can 
talk the matter over with her.” 

“Do you think that grandma would advise her 
to marry an unbeliever?” asked Mrs. Boland 
doubhtfully. 

“No, not any kind of unbeliever,” her husband 
replied. “But she likes Grover. She thinks the 
world of him. If, however, she should raise objec¬ 
tions, we must move heaven and earth to bring her 
over to our side. Grover will inherit at least two 
hundred thousand. He is the wealthiest young 
man far and near. If Alice turns him down she 
ought to be spanked.” 

“Who ever dreamed of such a thing?” Mrs. 
Boland said with a sigh. 

“Now don't you give the battle up as lost before 
it has begun,” her husband grumbled. 
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Here was a pair predestined by the very fact 
of their parentage to render to their distressed 
daughter a service such as Aaron and Hur had 
rendered to Moses. But the faithful girl had to 
fight her battle alone. Father and mother were, 
spiritually, rather of Ananias and Sapphira^s kin 
than of Aaron and Hur’s. 

Grandma Boland came the next day, and that 
selfsame evening, before going to bed, Alice un¬ 
burdened her soul to the sweet old lady. 

“Now,"' she asked, at the end of her story, “what 
would you advise me to do?" 

Grandma Boland reclined in an armchair. She 
shook her head pensively as, with sympathetic eyes, 
she regarded the girl that sat at her feet upon a 
stool. 

“That’s a grave situation indeed,” she said. “Of 
course, many people would pass lightly over it, 
but those who, in everything mean to do the will 
of the Lord, can not." 

She stopped and shook her head again. Alice's 
eyes hung upon the lips of the beloved woman. 

“In the Old Testament,” proceeded Grandma 
Boland, “it was forbidden that a believer join him¬ 
self to an unbeliever. The principle was that two 
who are not related to each other vitally and spir¬ 
itually, can not be united without disappointment 
to both. A false relation among men always brings 
torment. If husband and wife disagree concern¬ 
ing spiritual truths and realities, there can not be 
peace in the home. The world may not notice 
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that there is anything amiss; outwardly there may 
be success; the surface of the business may appear 
all smooth. But deep down in the heart there will 
be pain and anguish, for you can not bring right 
and wrong together and make them cohere. Abra¬ 
ham of old recognized this principle and therefore 
sent his serv'ant to Mesopotamia, to fetch from 
thence a wife for his son Isaac. There should be a 
church in every house. Every hearthstone should 
have its altar. We ought not to enter into relation¬ 
ships lacking spiritual cohesion. If there is any 
clash between husband and wife as to religious 
truth and duty, it will tell in the long run. As 
long as passion burns and love usurps the place of 
reason, there may be an apparent smoothness in all 
the outlying ways; but when reason begins to 
assume its function, and life settles down into its 
ordinary levels, and the daily wear and tear of un¬ 
romantic toil is felt, then the cement and inspira¬ 
tion of a common faith will be missed.” 

‘*Oh, grandmother,” the girl sobbed, burying 
her head in the old lady’s lap, ‘‘you rob me of every 
glimpse of hope. I said all these things to myself, 
and I sensed that you Avould speak to me in that 
way, but deep down in my heart I hoped against 
hope that you might say something different. Gro¬ 
ver is, after all, a sterling young man and, oh! I 
love him.” 

“Grandmother Boland gently stroked her grand¬ 
child’s head. Her hands trembled and her eyes 
looked troubled. 
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“Yes/’ she nodded, “Grover is a splendid lad and 
I, too, think much of him. It pains me to say these 
things. But I say them because I love you both. 
If I refrained from speaking the truth because I 
feared the truth would make you sad, I shouldn’t 
deserA'e your confidence. And my little girl wants 
me to say what I honestly believe, does she not?” 

“Yes, grandmother, yes,” the young woman 
murmured. “Forgive my weakness.” 

“I have known many a couple, that was as one 
in all respects save religion go to the altar,” grand¬ 
mother Boland continued. “They compromised. 
They said to each other they would treat religion as 
a private matter. But it couldn’t be done. Where 
the house is divided upon religion it is divided 
fatally; no compromise can create unity of heart. A 
mistake here will exert its influence from morning 
till night, and from altar to tomb.” 

“So it is your opinion that I should break with 
Grover?” the girl asked huskily. 

Grandmother Boland shook her head. 

“Don’t break with him. Give him time. It is 
possible that he will see the error of his way and 
return to the faith of his childhood.” 

“But wouldn’t that be equal to bribing him?” 
Alice faltered. “Suppose he declares he has changed 
his mind simply to win my hand, when deep down 
in his heart he believes as before?” 

The old lady smiled. 

“Do you really think that Grover would do such 
a thing?” she asked. “I don’t believe that he 
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would use such means. He is man enough to get 
his girl on the square.” 

“You are right,” the young woman said, blush¬ 
ing profoundly. “Grover is honest to the core. 
Many a man in his place would have concealed his 
thoughts until after the wedding. He will never 
stoop to hypocrisy. I shall write to him to-mor¬ 
row that, under the circumstances, it might be best 
to postpone the wedding indefinitely.” 

“You need not be in such haste,” Grandmother 
Boland counseled. “Better speak with the minister 
first. I am going home again Thursday. You 
might drive me to town and we could both call on 
Mr. Netter. He is a man of large experience. It 
will not hurt to talk the matter over with him.” 

“That is cheering counsel, grandma,” replied 
the girl quickly, and her face brightened. “The 
minister has known both of us from childhood up. 
He will give us good advice. But father and 
mother—what will they say?” 

“Yes,” the old lady nodded, “that is another 
thing. They will be provoked at what they are 
likely to term our foolish fancies. If Grover were 
poor, the situation would not strike them as serious. 
But Grover is rich. There is much gold involved. 
That will make all the difference in the world. I 
am afraid your father will vehemently dissent.” 

“Mother has already warned me to be careful,” 
said Alice. “She even referred outright to Grover's 
wealth. I felt like sinking through the floor. It's 
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not the money that I love in Grover; it’s his man¬ 
hood; it’s himself.” 

"‘True, girl,” agreed Grandmother Boland. 
‘‘That’s the way it should be. But few people hold 
such views. In books and magazines it is boldly 
asserted that marriage is merely a business propo¬ 
sition. But it is getting late. Go to bed now and 
sleep over it. To-morrow we can resume the sub¬ 
ject.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Minister’s Advice. 

The next day Mr. Boland had a talk with his 
mother. 

'‘Has Alice spoken to you about Grover?” he 
queried. 

“Yes,” the old lady said. 

“What do you think about the situation?” her 
son asked. 

“I think it is very grave,” Grandmother Boland 
replied. 

“Haven’t you told the girl to be sensible?” Mr. 
Boland said nettled. “I won’t tolerate any foolish¬ 
ness in this matter.” 

“Is it a thing of indifference to you that Grover 
has become an infidel?” the old lady asked. 

Her son made an impatient gesture. 

“He’ll get over that. Grover is young and en¬ 
thusiastic. In a year or two he may laugh at what 
he now believes.” 

“Perhaps,” Grandma Boland admitted. “But 
it is quite as likely that his convitions will become 
more deeply imbedded in his mind.” 

“Well, what is Alice going to do?” her son 
inquired. 

“I told her to w’ait; to give Grover time,” Grand¬ 
ma Boland said. 

“To wait!” Mr. Boland flared up. “What do 
you mean? To put off the wedding?” 
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“Yes,” his mother said quietly. 

“Why,” Mr. Boland exclaimed angrily, “that 
will never do. Think of the people! What will the 
people say? Until what time do you mean to put 
off the wedding?” 

“I have advised her to postpone it indefinitely 
— in fact, till Grover returns to the faith of his 
childhood.” 

Mr. Boland’s temper rose. He gave a short, 
exasperated laugh. 

“We shall see,” he said. “The wedding was 
planned to come off the first week in July. Grover 
wants to open up a law office in the City the next 
month. It will not do to overturn all these ar¬ 
rangements because of the crotchets of a girl.” 

“But the girl is one of the chief parties in the 
transaction,” Grandma Boland insisted undismayed. 
“She ought to have something to say too.” 

“But I don’t want her to give any offense to 
Grover,” her son returned in high dudgeon. “Sup¬ 
pose Grover should drop her -” 

“Then he never loved her,” the old lady inter¬ 
rupted proudly. “If he really loves her he can 
wait.” 

Her son gasped for breath. 

“I don’t want to risk anything in this matter,” 
he said sharply, suppressing with difficulty his 
ever increasing ire. “Grover Gebhardts are sparsely 
sown in this country.” 

“John,” his mother answered reprovingly, “I 
wish you would not look so much at the money. 
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They that will be rich, fall into temptation and a 
snare. Alice has no need to marry for gold. You 
are wealthy enough to fit her out.” 

Mr. Boland desired to hear no more. Disap¬ 
pointed and furious, he left his mother without an¬ 
other word. 

Thursday afternoon Grandma Boland went 
away again, Alice driving her to town. Since they 
wanted to call on the minister, they left the farm 
long before train time. The Rev. Mr. Netter lis¬ 
tened gravely to the story of the two women. When 
they had finished he murmured in a low tone as 
if speaking to himself: 

“Be not unequally yoked together; be not un¬ 
equally yoked together.” Then he fixed his large 
benevolent eyes upon Alice and said: “I saw this 
coming; I saw this coming. It’s not easy to advise 
in a matter like the present. Each must decide for 
himself. I don’t want to stand between you and 
Grover, for I have known you both since you were 
children and I hold you in high regard. But I 
want you to be happy—^both of you, here and here¬ 
after, and therefore I shall not withhold my honest 
opinion.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead as if to 
collect his thoughts and then proceeded: 

“Experience has taught me that men should not 
enter into relationships that lack the spiritual ele¬ 
ment or power of cohesion. Marriage should be 
contracted with great caution. There are many 
people, even Christian people, who think it is of no 
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consequence with whom they live their daily life. 
But it is of the utmost consequence. A man who 
is in happy fellowship at home is thrice blessed, 
while a man who is unequally yoked together in 
marriage, is thrice cursed. The companionships of 
life are its true sources of information and inspira¬ 
tion, and for this reason one should beware what 
connections one forms. The history of the kings 
of Israel teaches the lesson that marriage with an 
unbelieving wife very often upsets a whole policy: 
the domestic event altered the course of a king's 
thinking and made of a God-fearing man a scornful 
sinner.” 

“But could not the reverse take place also— 
might not a Christian woman convert her husband ?” 
Alice asked. 

“Yes,” the minister smiled, “charity hopeth all 
things. But experience teaches that in most cases 
such hope proves a dream, an illusion. ‘What part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel?’ St. Paul 
says. And again: ‘How knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband ?’ In one case 
out of a thousand events prove better than ap¬ 
prehended, but we are not to be governed by excep¬ 
tions; we are to be governed by great principles. 
We must get away from the accidental to the 
essential. So long as right is right we are bound 
to stand by it, how painful soever, how tormenting 
or disagreeable soever the consequences. Permit 
me to tell you a story. It happened in one of my 
former parishes. There was a young woman who 
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had deep religious convictions and sympathies: she 
had been trained under religious influences and her 
habits were identified with the house of God from 
very early life. She taught in Sunday-school and 
served in connection with many agencies of the 
church. Presently she was sought in marriage by 
a young man who had no religious convictions or 
sympathies—by a man, who, in fact, was worldly- 
minded, earthly. Nothing could be said against 
him otherwise. He was a man of education, of liter¬ 
ary refinement, of good social position, of captivat¬ 
ing address. Wherever he was knowm he w’as re¬ 
spected for many social excellences. Viewed in a 
strictly worldly sense, the young man could be 
pronounced a very eligible candidate for the lady's 
hand. Consequently her friends advised her not to 
turn him down. They married and what I feared 
occurred. Had she asked me I should have warned 
her, for it is plain that happiness of the highest 
kind could not be found in such a connection. 
There was noticeable, on the woman's part, a grad¬ 
ual decline in strength of the convictions and sym¬ 
pathies that distinguished her earlier life. Her re¬ 
ligious emphasis became modified; more and more 
of a chill subdued her Christian zeal; her works of 
benevolence decreased. There was no great out¬ 
ward difference in her manner; but her soul, un- 
doubtedh^ experienced the desolation of an impov¬ 
erishing influence. As far as I know there was 
never a harsh word spoken on the part of her hus¬ 
band ; he never opposed any of his wife's inclina- 
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tions. Yet, by his own indifference, by his self¬ 
enjoyment, by his absence from her companionship 
when she was seeking the culture of her highest 
nature, he was, in reality, encountering her with a 
very dreadful hostility. Now if that woman had 
been united in marriage to one of kindred sympathy, 
to what an intense glow might her religious fervor 
have been increased! What might she have accom¬ 
plished in the ways of godliness! There would 
have been no secret force drawing her heart in the 
wrong direction. The whole atmosphere in which 
she lived would have been favorable to the devel¬ 
opment of Christian grace, and she would have 
abounded in all holy fruitfulness as a follower and 
servant of Jesus Christ.’" 

‘"You are right,” Grandma Boland acquiesced. 
“You are right. All irregular alliances in the house¬ 
hold are doomed to disappointment and their end is 
confusion. Compromise is never strong. I will ad¬ 
vise no one to marry into strange faiths, or into no 
faith. A Christian who wilfully marries one who 
is not a follower of Christ, must not be surprised if 
the penalty overtakes him.” 

“But,” Alice objected, “does not the Bible say 
that, if a woman has an unbelieving husband, and 
he is content to dwell with her, she is not to leave 
him ?” 

The minister smiled. 

“So we read in St. Paul’s first letter to the 
Corinthians,” he admitted. “But the apostle is not 
at all talking about a Ch»'istian v-^^man marrying a 
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stranger to Christianity. The verse is often quoted 
in that sense and with that limitation. However, 
such a quotation is a perversion of the apostolic 
meaning. The case is this: here are two people, 
husband and wife; one of them has been converted 
to Christ, the other has remained an unbeliever. 
What is to be done? Can they continue to live 
together? Or must they separate? The apostle 
will not agree for a moment that the Christian has 
any difficulty about this. The question arose at 
home, and it must be settled at home. He says to 
the Christian woman: 8tand to your guns! Before 
you put one another away, think of the children. 
If the unbelieving husband departs, let him depart. 
But do not leave him yourself." In no case, how¬ 
ever, does the apostle advise a Christian to marry 
a person who is not a Christian.” 

‘‘You are right,"’ the girl said, with every mis¬ 
giving as to her duty gone. 

“I am glad you came to me, to talk the matter 
over,” the minister went on. “You know my 
thoughts on the question. I have spoken objec¬ 
tively and I do not want to influence you in any 
shape or form. You asked for my advice, and 1 
gave it as a friend and pastor. Now you must come 
to a decision yourself. I like Grover. He is honest 
and truthful. He is a man against whom nobody 
can justly point the finger of reproach. On the 
contrary, he is held in high esteem by all who know 
him. So it will not be easy for you to reach a 
conclusion. Pray over the matter. I, too, shall 
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pray. May the Lord give us light.” 

Alice sighed and looked on the floor. After a 
few moment’s silence the minister added: 

“Grover was here yesterday evening.” 

“Was he?” the girl asked eagerly. “What did 
he say?” 

“We talked till nearly twelve o’clock,” the 
clergyman replied. “He is absolutely convinced of 
the truth of the evolutionary theory. I exploded 
some of his arguments, but it is doubtful whether 
I made a lasting impression upon him. Still, he 
seemed thoughtful when he left. If we only could 
get him to read the works of constructive writers.” 

“I will ask him to,” Alice offered. “What 
authors would you suggest?” 

“It would be a fine thing,” the minister said, 
“if we could persuade him to read Liebig and 
Fleischmann, Cuvier and Beale, Herschel and Leib¬ 
nitz, Secchi and Maedler and Dennert; but I fear he 
will resent it if we point out the scientists by name. 
It would look like marshaling artillery against pop¬ 
guns. If he is disposed to look into the matter, he 
will discover the right authors.” 

It was almost train time now and Grandmother 
Boland could stay no longer. The ladies arose and 
cordially shook the minister’s hand. 

“I thank you very much for your candid ad¬ 
vice,” Alice said. 

“Candid it was,” Mr. Netter answered, “though 
it may not have been exactly what you hoped for. 
May the Lord guide you in this matter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Die Is Cast. 

When Alice reached home she felt very miser¬ 
able. The future that had promised so much ap¬ 
peared like a dark vault. The sun shone just as 
bright as before; the violets spread their velvet 
bosoms to the sky; the birds twittered and sang; 
the daisies bloomed and the roses blushed; but 
she no longer observ^ed the beauties of nature. A 
frost had blighted her joy of life. 

“Child,” Mrs. Boland said anxiously, “are you 
ill?” 

Alice denied that she was ill and got busy to 
prepare the evening meal. Though her heart wept 
she forced a smile to her lips as she decked the 
table. It was very strenuous business, though. But 
her will was equal to the task. 

All night she thought over her situation. She 
came to the conclusion that she must write to 
Grover and tell him just how she felt. Mrs. Geb- 
hardt expected them for dinner the next Sunday. 
She knew she could not meet Grover on the same 
terms that she met him before. Therefore she must 
write. It would be better to write than to tell him 
to the face. She might not find an opportunity to 
tell him or, if the opportunity presented itself, her 
courage might give way. 

Quite early in the morning, when the rest of 
the folks were still sound asleep, she rose very 
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quietly, lit her lamp, and began to write. How 
hard it was to write that letter! She tore half a 
dozen sheets and wept in sheer dismay. Formerly 
the letters to Grover had just flowed out of her 
pen. This one would not get done at all. She bit 
the end of her penholder and thought and thought. 
It was necessary to be explicit, and yet she didn't 
want to hurt the young man. At last she suc¬ 
ceeded. With a sigh of relief she folded the sheets, 
put them into an envelope and addressed it. 

At eleven o’clock Uncle Joe, the mail-carrier, 
would drive past the house. Usually it was Meta 
who went to the mail box, but this morning Alice 
preceded her. 

“She must expect something,” Meta said to her 
mother. “I wonder what’s the matter with her 
anyway? I haven’t heard her sing a note since Sun¬ 
day, while formerly she couldn’t keep her lips 
closed.” 

“You mind your own business,” Mrs. Boland 
ordered. “Here, peel these potatoes and make 
yourself useful.” 

Meta went to the cupboard to get a knife. 

“Since Sunday there’s a change in the atmos¬ 
phere,” she muttered to herself. “If I only could 
find out just what has happened. Alice has the 
blues; mother is cross, and father is mad. It’s dis¬ 
gusting. I must try to find out from Grover, for 
he is the cause of it all.” 

When Alice had handed the letter to the mail- 
carrier, she experienced a revulsion of feeling. 
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“You shouldnT have been so hasty,” a voice 
cried within her. “Request Uncle Joe to give it 
back to you. Quick!” 

But she found not the strength to speak the 
word. The mail-carrier drove on and Alice looked 
after him, dumb, and sick at heart. When he was 
out of sight she felt like sobbing aloud. 

“It’s all over now,” she murmured with cold 
and bloodless lips. “Grover is proud. He will 
never forgive me. I remember the resolute gleam 
in his eye when I withdrew from him last Sunday. 
Oh, that such a thing must occur!” 

Mechanically she arranged the letters and pa¬ 
pers which the mail-carrier had brought and went 
back to the house. 

A severe headache tortured her all day long, and 
toward evening she was a little feverish. The next 
morning she felt like staying in bed, but she set her 
teeth and rose to do her housework. Mrs. Boland 
observed the pallor of her cheeks and worried se¬ 
cretly. In the afternoon she said: 

“You don’t look -well at all, child. Is anything 
the matter?” 

“Just a headache. I didn’t sleep much last 
night,” Alice answered. “It’ll be all right by and 
by.” 

She went into the garden and sat in the arbor 
which overlooked the valley below. From the brink 
of the river that gleamed like a ribbon of silver 
came the tinkle of bells and the lowing of cow’S. 
In the distance dark mountain ranges lifted them- 
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selves to rugged heights, and upon some of the 
loftiest peaks layers of snow could still be seen. 
The sky was of a deep azure and in the leaves of 
the trees there stirred not the least breath of wind.” 

“He has the letter now,” Alice murmured to 
herself. “Perhaps it came to his hands already last 
evening. Uncle Joe completes his circuit by five 
in the afternoon and if Grover went to the post- 
office say, at about six, it is quite likely that my 
letter was delivered. At anv rate he has it now. 
I wonder what he will do. I wonder how it is all 
going to end. When father hears of it he will rave. 
It surprises me that he hasn’t talked to me yet, 
after what grandma told him. We were all so 
happy out here, and now I bring discord and con¬ 
fusion into two families. Would it not have been 
better if I had submitted to what could not be 
helped? What would it have mattered if I had 
suffered? It would have been altogether my pri¬ 
vate affair, since all the rest of the folks would have 
been at peace. Maybe it was a selffish thing that 
I did? My poor head! It throbs and hammers as 
if it were bursting. I am feverish again. Should 
sickness be the outcome of all this heartache?” 

Steps approached and a little later Mrs. Boland 
entered the arbor. She cast a look of anxious con¬ 
cern at her daughter and said: 

“I don’t like your appearance at all, child. It’s 
unusual in you to mope like this. I’m afraid you are 
ill. You are all flushed in the face. Don’t you 
think I had better call the doctor?” 
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‘‘No, mother,” the girl protested. ‘‘It’ll pass 
over. I told you I didn’t sleep much last night.” 

‘‘Would it not be better, then, if you went to 
bed?” Mrs. Boland suggested. 

Alice reflected a minute. The thought occurred 
to her that this might be the best way to escape 
from the scrutiny of curious eyes. 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, rising from her bench, 
'T’ll go to bed. You need not bring me any supper. 
I will try to sleep.” 

Sunday morning Alice did not come to break¬ 
fast. 

‘‘I want to stay in bed to-day,” she said when her 
mother entered the room to see whether anything 
were amiss. ‘‘My head still aches and I have not 
the strength to arise.” 

‘‘But we were to take dinner at Gebhardt’s,” 
Mrs. Boland said excitedly. 

‘‘I regret it very much,” Alice replied, ‘‘but you 
will have to excuse me.” 

“Oh!” her mother exclaimed displeased. “What 
will Grover say? And what about the church? 
Who is to play the organ?” 

“Call up Rosa Graham, please,” Alice answered. 
“She wdll be glad to fill my place.” 

“Perhaps it would be best after all to call the 
doctor?” Mrs. Boland urged once more. 

“No, mother, please, don’t,” her daughter op¬ 
posed. “Just permit me to rest. And let no one 
stay home from church on my account. I need 
no nurse. I want to be alone.” 


The Die is Cast. 
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*‘What is to come of all this?” Mrs. Boland 
sighed as she descended the stairs. “What is to 
come of all this? Alice has a mind of her own. 
John will not find it easy to see this thing through. 
How hard is the lot of a mother with a marriage¬ 
able daughter!” 
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CHAPTER X. 

Accomplices. 

Grover received the fatal letter Saturday morn¬ 
ing. He tore it open apprehensively and devoured 
its contents. As he read his brow contracted and 
his lips compressed. He did not go home but 
walked along the railroad tracks to think and reflect. 

‘Tt has come to this, then:’^ he muttered to 
himself; “she can not marry me because I believe 
in evolution. She loves me, she says, but fears 
that our marriage, in the end, will prove a dissap- 
pointment. She is going to wait for me until the 
Lord brings me back to my childhood faith. 
Pshaw !’- 

He buried his clenched fists in his coat pockets 
and frowned. 

“That’s the Church’s doing,” he hissed. “I hate 
her! What right has she to intermeddle in these 
private affairs? She is an impudent intruder. Mar¬ 
riage is based on mutual affection. There’s no 
question that Alice loves me and that I love her. 
If the Church did not exist, nothing would stand in 
the way of our union; no obstacle would have ap¬ 
peared. It’s the creed of the Church that has raised 
up a barrier. And that institution boasts of being 
the one harmonizing factor in a race split into a 
million fragments I” 

He gritted his teeth and stormed along. After 
a few minutes he continued half aloud: 
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“The minister has his hand in this. Grandma 
Boland and Alice called on him Thursday, I under¬ 
stand. Surely the whole affair was threshed 
through. The old lady is quite orthodox, too. I 
know she likes me, but when religion is at issue she 
is as unbending as steel.” 

Grover did not take his mother into his confi¬ 
dence. He concealed as best he could his chagrin 
and waited for Sunday morning. Alice had had a 
foolish notion, that was all._ He wanted to have 
a talk with her and pound a little sense into her 
head. With these thoughts he went to church. To 
his surprise, however, Rose Graham that morning 
took Alice’s place at the organ, while of his fiancee 
no trace could be seen. That disturbed him not 
a little. The minister discoursed on the necessity 
and significance of the new birth and, after the 
service, many of the w'orshipers expressed the opin¬ 
ion that it had been one of Pastor Netter’s most 
eloquent sermons. But Grover’s thoughts were 
far away. He scarcely heard what the preacher 
said; neither did he care. His ear was full of the 
hum of the world; his mind was dazed by many 
cross lights; and his attention distracted by a thou¬ 
sand questions. Now and again he wished heartily 
the minister would say Amen. 

When the service was past he zigzagged through 
the crowd over to where he had seen Meta. He 
touched her on the shoulder and asked; 


“Where is Alice?” 
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“Come on out/’ the girl whispered with an air 
of importance. 

As they walked briskly along upon the sidewalk 
Grover said: 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Alice is sick,” his companion said. “She acted 
queerly all week and this morning she stayed in 
bed.” 

“Sick!” Grover echoed. “What ails her?” 

Meta shrugged her shoulders. 

“She claims it is a headache, but I believe it’s 
something else. I have been trying to find out from 
ma, but she won’t tell. Perhaps you know what is 
the matter with her?” 

The young man colored, but did not answer. 

“You see,” Meta went on coaxingly, “Alice was 
as merry as can be until you and she returned from 
the stroll in the wood. Since that time, I remember 
it clearly, she mooned and sighed. Have you 
quarrelled ?” 

Grover bit his lip. What should he say? Should 
he confide to Meta, a girl in the early teens? 

“Say, Grover,” his companion continued. “I like 
you. Let me in on it. May be I can help you. 
There’s something in the air. Grandma was rather 
mysterious; pa is out of humor; ma is altogether 
changed; and Alice is peevish. I am sure that you 
are the cause of it all, but I can’t just figure out what 
may have happened.” 

“Can you keep a secret?” asked the young man, 
doubtfully. 
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“Try me/’ answered Meta. 

“Very well/’ replied Grover. “We’ll go into the 
garden after dinner and then I shall tell you.” 

They had reached the home of Mrs. Gebhardt 
and sat down on the bench upon the porch. 

“To return to Alice,” resumed Grover. “Do you 
think she is very sick ?” 

Meta put a finger to her nose. 

“Believe,” she observed knowingly, “her whole 
sickness is that of the heart. Mother was afraid of 
an attack of the flu or some such thing; but I don't 
agree with her.”. 

Grover made no reply, but gazed into the dis¬ 
tance, throughtful and moody. 

Mrs. Gebhardt now approached with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boland, and the conversation of the two was 
brought to an end. They all entered the house 
and Mrs. Boland explained to Grover why Alice 
was not with them. 

“I wanted to stay at home to nurse her,” she said, 
in a tone of apology; “but the girl would not let 
me. I shall call her up after dinner and find out how 
she is.” 

The men now went into the living room and the 
ladies stepped into the kitchen to put the finishing 
touches to the meal which Mrs. Gebhardt had pre¬ 
pared. Mr. Boland tried to carry on a conversation 
with Grover, but he found the young man poor 
company. It was plain that Grover’s thoughts were 
far away. The farmer understood, blamed his 
daughter secretly, and reached for the Sunday paper. 
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When dinner was over, Grover and Meta went 
into the garden and sat down upon a bench in the 
shade of a cherry tree. 

“Now have your say/* said Meta; “I am all at¬ 
tention.** 

After a momentary silence the young man related 
succinctly what had occurred. When he had finish¬ 
ed, he took out of his pocket the letter which Alice 
had sent him and handed it to his companion. 

“Read this,** he said. 

Meta perused the missive and became thought¬ 
ful. 

“That’s a tough situation,” she reflected. “I did¬ 
n’t expect anything like that. Now I understand 
why grandma acted so peculiarly. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Grover made a helpless gesture. 

“I am stumped,” he confessed. 

“As I know Alice,” the girl went on, “she will 
stand to every word that she has written. Though 
very indulgent in other respects, she is strict when 
it comes to religion. There is only one advice I can 
give you, Grover,—change your mind.” 

The young man smiled constrainedly. 

“You don’t understand these things,” he answer¬ 
ed. “No man can control his belief. We think as 
we must. Belief depends upon evidence. Each man 
must be true to his convictions. In no case is be¬ 
lief a matter of choice. I am convinced that what 
I now' believe is the truth. If I am to change my 
mind somebody must show me that I am mistaken. 
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Before this is done I can not say that I believe dif¬ 
ferently without becoming a liar.” 

“Why don’t you talk the matter over with the 
minister?” Meta suggested. “He is right smart.” 

“I have done so already,” Grover returned. 

“Well, what did he say?” 

Grover folded the letter and put it back into his 
coat pocket. 

“He argued well but failed to convince me,” he 
said. “But I don’t understand why Alice should 
act the way she does. Even if I hold views different 
from hers, that ought not to raise any barrier be¬ 
tween us. She should know that I would never, 
in any shape or form, oppose her religious inclina¬ 
tions. She may go to church whenever she pleases 
and support whatever cause meets her approval. 
So I think it is foolishness in her to become so ex¬ 
cited. There are many husbands and wives that 
do not agree on religion, yet they get along finely. 
Why, then, must Alice be so particular?” 

“Might it not be best to agree to her proposi¬ 
tion?” Meta suggested. “Time’s a great physician, 
I heard the teacher say. Perhaps Alice will come 
to another conclusion later on. Really, if I were 
you, Grover, I should not press her at all, but let her 
have her own way.” 

The young man beat an impatient tattoo with 
his fingers upon the bench. 

“It overturns all my plans,” he rejoined dis¬ 
pleased. “No, no, it will never do. We must bring 
Alice to terms. She ought not to start such a mess. 
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The whole community is wise to it that we were to 
get married this summer. Think of what the people 
will say if we put off the wedding. Think of the 
explanations that we must make. Besides, if I read¬ 
ily give in on this point Alice may get the notion 
that I do not care. No, I shall come out to the ranch 
to-morrow or day after to-morrow’ and have it out 
with her.” 

Mrs. Boland, who stepped into the garden at 
this juncture, cut short the conversation of the two. 

‘‘Here is where you are,” she smiled. “ veritable 
tete-a-tete.. You look as if you were concocting a 
terrible plot. It’s a good thing that Alice isn’t a- 
round, or she might get jealous.” 

“Have you called her up?” Meta asked, as her 
mother sat down on the bench. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Boland replied. “She tells me she 
feels better and has helped herself to something to 
eat. I am not satisfied with her at all. She ought 
to have come along this morning.” 

“I am coming out to-morrow afternoon to see 
her,” remarked Grover in a tone of studied incon¬ 
clusiveness. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Boland hopefully and fixed a 
questioning look upon the young man. Grover, 
however, vouchsafed nothing further, but took Meta 
for a walk. 


At Variance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

V 

“At Variance.” 

At about two o’clock the next.day Grover went 
out to the ranch, “to teach the girl a little sense”, 
as he said to himself. He had intended to go in the 
forenoon, but somebody had dropped in and de¬ 
tained him. 

Alice was feeling better. She had risen early 
that morning and, with Meta’s help, done the family 
washing. Some of the pieces were still fluttering 
upon the clotheslines when Grover arrived. Mrs. 
Boland told him that Alice was in the arbor with the 
paper. 

The girl rose from a wicker-chair and blushed 

profoundly when Grover stepped into the entrance. 
It was evident that she had not expected his coming. 

“May I come in?” the young man asked. 

“Certainly,” Alice replied, a little flurried, and 
indicated a chair. A moment later, however, she 
extended her hand and smiled in mingled confusion 
and delight. “You surprised me, Grover.” 

“Did I?” the young man smiled in return, pres¬ 
sing eagerly the hand that had been offered him. 
“I heard you were sick. Do you feel better?” 

Alice blushed again. 

“Yes,” she said, a little embarrassed, “I am all 
right to-day. Meta and I got up rather early this 
morning. It’s wash day, you know.” 
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“Yes, yes,” Grover nodded and his eyes rested 
with a sort of intoxication upon the plainly though 
nattily clad figure before him. Alice needed neither 
frills nor finery to set off or bring out her beauty; 
the simpler her dress the more attractive were her 
charms. As the thought occurred to him that he 
might lose her, Grover experienced a pang of pain 
that made him realize the prize at stake. 

They both sat down and a rather painful silence 
ensued which, for some moments, none found it 
possible to break. At length Grover mustered cour¬ 
age to speak. 

“Your letter, Alice, came duly to hand,” he said 
softly, bending forward a little. 

The girl, by way of reply, gazed at him expect¬ 
antly. 

“Here it is,” Grover proceeded, taking it out of 
his coat pocket and handing it over to Alice. 
“Won't you take it back? Won't you destroy it?” 

There was visible in the countenance of the girl 
a brief, intense struggle. She seemed to vacillate 
one fleeting moment. Then she shrank back. 

“Do not tempt me, Grover,” she pleaded. “I 
can’t! I can't!” 

“You can’t?” the young man queried, still ex¬ 
tending the letter. “Come, Alice, be sensible. Don’t 
blight the happiness of both of us. It didn't make 
you happy to write that letter. It has made you 
very unhappy. It even made you ill. Why not 
destroy it? Tear it to shreds and it shall all be 
forgotten. Come, sweetheart!” 
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At Variance. 

“Oh, don’t, Grover, don’t,” the girl remonstrated 
huskily. “You mustn’t tempt me. No, no, I can’t 
take back what I have written. It was not written 
hastily. I knew what I was doing. It is better for 
both of us if we do not see each other for some 
time.” 

Grover’s hand sank slowly down upon his knee 
and his face darkened. 

“I w’onder,” he said sharply, “who put these fool¬ 
ish notions into your head? Did Grandma Boland 
advise you to drop me? Has the minister seen fit 
to shake his head?” 

Alice sat up proudly in her chair at the taunt. 
The color came back to her cheeks. 

“Grover,” she replied, “please, don’t talk that 
way. No one has been trying to influence me. The 
decision that I have given you is my own decision. 
I have thought the matter over seriously and prayer¬ 
fully and have come to the conclusion that it is 
best for both of us if we put off the wedding. I 
hope and pray that you will return to the faith of 
your fathers.” 

“But suppose that never occurs? the young man 
asked testily. 

An expression of pain akin to agony appeared 
on the face of the girl. 

“Then,” she answered softly, “then I can never 
marry you.” 

“Nonsense!” Grover rejoined. “Come, Alice, 
listen to reason. I promise not to interfere with 
your religious inclinations. I will even go to church 
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with you, support whatever cause appeals to you. 
Never, never, will I put the least obstacle into your 
way. So be reasonable.” 

“I honor you for what you say,” the girl replied, 
‘'and I am confident that there would never be a 
harsh Avord spoken on your part with reference to 
my religious convictions. Direct opposition there 
would be none. And yet, by your own indifference, 
by your lack of hearty interest in the things that I 
prize, you would encounter me with a very dreadful 
hostility. No, Grover, I am convinced that if there 
is incongruity of religious conviction between man 
and w’oman, happiness of the deepest and purest 
kind is entirely out of the question. Can there really 
be peace in the home where husband and wife dis¬ 
agree concerning spiritual truths and realities?” 

“Does not the Bible say that love beareth all 
things, endureth all things?” Grover returned peev¬ 
ishly. “If you truly loved me, you would not 
speak that way. What does it matter that I hold 
opinions different from yours? True love never 
gives w'ay; it can stand all weathers; it can go 
through all seasons blithely and hopefully; it finds 
floAvers in deserts, and pools among rocks. Again 
the Bible says that AA^e are to be ‘knit together in 
love’. I subscribe to that. Here I agree with the 
Book. But the Bible noAvhere says that we are 
to be knit together in opinion.” 

“The trouble with your logic is,” Alice rejoined, 
“that my faith is more to me than mere opinion; 
it is a something within me that reaches out to- 
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ward God and takes hold of verities that the mind 
can not grasp. Besides, my Bible does say that it 
is wrong to be yoked together unequally. There 
was a time when you and I were one in our inner¬ 
most natures. We have become estranged. We are 
even now arguing and disputing. No, Grover, urge 
me no more. My mind is made up. I shall wait for 
you, if you care to wait for me. On the day that 
you can truthfully say that you have returned to 
the faith of your childhood, you may come and lead 
me to the altar. Till then, fare well, and may the 
Lord Jesus open your eyes.’' 

“Is this a dismissal?” the young man said in a 
hollow voice as he rose from his chair. 

“I believe it is best for both of us if we part,” 
Alice answered. “It is to no purpose that we go 
on debating. We shall only say things that we may 
later regret.” 

“You never loved me,” Grover cried passionate¬ 
ly, “or you could not treat this matter so coolly. 
You are glad for a pretext to get rid of me. That’s 
all.” 

“Hush, Grover!” Alice commanded. “Don’t 
speak that way. You know how deeply I love you. 
I shall wait for you, even if it were till the day of 
mv death. I shall never-” 

“O that’s rot, tommyrot!” the young man shout¬ 
ed furiously and turned upon his heels. He rushed 
through the garden, leaped into his car and, with¬ 
out heeding Mr. Boland who at that instant stepped 
into the yard, sped out upon the highway and raced 
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toward town. And the rate of his travel through 
space could not be swifter than the distance his 
heart, at that moment, was putting between itself 
and the Church. 

Alice had involuntarily follow^ed Grover a step 
or two as he rushed away. She wanted to call him 
back but her tongue was paralyzed. With hands 
clutched to her breasts she now stood in the door of 
the arbor and gazed after the automobile that dis¬ 
appeared rapidly into ever-greater distance. Pal¬ 
lor overspread her face, her lips parted slightly and 
her eyes grew*^ large. Presently a hand laid itself 
heavily upon her shoulder. She winced, turned 
round, and looked into the stern countenance of her 
father. 

“What's the meaning of this?" Mr. Boland de¬ 
manded. “Grover darted away as if he had lost 
his head. As for you, you are as white as a sheet. 
Did you quarrel again?" 

The farmer’s tone was menacing. The girl was 
well aware of it, but she replied firmly, though some¬ 
what huskily: 

“I broke with him." 

“You broke with him!" Mr. Boland exclaimed. 
“What do you mean? Explain yourself." 

“Grover has become an infidel," Alice said in 
a tone of decision. “I told him that I could not 
marrv an infidel. And thus the matter is ended.” 

“Girl!" the farmer shouted enraged, taking 
hold of his daughter’s arm with a vice-like grip, 
“I trust you have done no such thing." 
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Alice moaned in pain from the cruel grasp and 
recoiled in fright from her father. 

“I trust you have done no such thing,” the lat¬ 
ter repeated, turning purple with indignation and 
excitement. “Speak up. What’s ailing you two?” 

“Let me go!” the girl cried, wrestling to free 
herself. “Let me go! You hurt me.” 

“Speak up, I tell you,” the farmer commanded 
without releasing his hold; on the contrary, his 
grip tightened. 

“I have told you,” his daughter moaned, writhing 
in pain. “Let me go, father, you are hurting me.” 

“Confound you!” Mr. Boland thundered and 
lifted his other hand to strike. Before, however, 
he could deal the blow, his wife, who had witnessed 
the scene from the porch, hurried to his side and 
pushed away the uplifted arm. 

“John,” she cried, “are you mad? Would you 
strike a girl that’s twenty years of age? Control 
yourself. Let her go!” 

With a growl of disgust Mr. Boland released his 
hold of Alice, who sobbed and fled into the house. 

“Were you beside yourself?” Mrs. Boland de¬ 
manded of her husband, who was struggling for 
words to reply. “What has happened ? What’s the 
matter?” 

“Everything is the matter,” he delivered himself 
at length. “That girl’s got a head as hard as flint. 
The stubborn, willful vixen I Think of what she has 
done! She coolly tells me that she has broken with 
Grover; tells me that she has sent him home because 
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she can not marry an infidel. And he the best- 
taught, best-mannered, wealthiest young man about! 
Isn’t that the limit!” 

“What if she has acted under ill advice?” de¬ 
murred Mrs. Boland. “You can’t accomplish any¬ 
thing by force. I am afraid you have made a mess 
of the whole thing by your cruelty. You should 
have reasoned with Alice. You should have advised 
her as a father ought to advise his children. In¬ 
stead of that you nearly broke her arm. That’s not 
the way to win a child’s confidence and submission.” 

“Tut, tut,” returned Mr. Boland exasperated. 
“Go on, side with her! Did I ever look for anything 
like that! What are we coming to ?” 

“I am not siding with Alice,” protested Mrs. 
Boland. “I merely disapprove of the means you 
employ to attain your end. You should have in¬ 
quired as to what took place between the two: why 
Grover came; what he said; what Alice answered; 
then we should now be able to proceed intelligent¬ 
ly. As it is, we are altogether at sea. The Lord 
only knows what is to be done now.” 

“Confound the whole mess!” growled the farmer 
as he walked away. “I am not going to stand for 
foolishness. I am not going to stand for it, I tell 
you.” 

“But it looks as if Alice will,” Mrs. Boland 
said under her breath and hurried toward the house. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
Another Tilt. 

Meanwhile Grover was speeding furiously along 
the highway. He opened wide the exhaust of his 
engine and fed it all the gas it w'ould take. It was 
harrowing! He had not believed that Alice was 
so obstinate. Surely religion has turned her head. 

A quarter of a mile to the east of Crabtree flowed 
a little river through a quiet grove. Grover desired 
to be alone, to reflect, to meditate. Accordingly he 
drove to that place, parked his car in the shade of 
some trees and threw himself upon the grass. 

“The Church is a meddler,” he muttered through 
his teeth. “What right has it to come between Alice 
and me? I can not blame the girl. She carries out 
the teachings of the Bible—‘Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house.’ What a cruel Book! It detaches people from 
fond associations, from objects of special care and 
love, and renders them strangers to one another. 
Even Jesus Christ offered the bribe of eternal joy 
to those who would desert their fathers, their moth¬ 
ers, their wives and children. In harmony with 
these teachings Alice ruins a home here for the sake 
of a mansion there. And that’s what they call sav¬ 
ing faith.” 

As he grew calmer he reproached himself for 
his rudeness. 

“I behaved like a willful schoolboy,” he mutter¬ 
ed. “What a shock I must have given to Alice. 
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Well, it’s all over now, and it serv^es me right. I 
was disgustingly vulgar.” 

He folded his hands beneath his head and looked 
up into the blue sky above. 

‘T wish I had heeded Meta’s advice,” he mur¬ 
mured. “I shouldn’t have been so hasty. It would 
have been much better had I given Alice more time.” 

And then he remembered Mr. Boland stepping 
into the yard from behind the barn just as he was 
leaping into the car. 

*T ought not to have rushed away as I did,” he 
upbraided himself. gentleman should have stay¬ 
ed. Somebody must tell Bolands how matters stand. 
I should have done it then and there and assumed 
all the blame.” 

Anon his mind reverted to his speculations. 

^‘How purblind religious people are,” he said 
indignantly. *Tt’s ridiculous to fight evolution. 
Why, we see the evidence of it all around us. In a 
few generations we have seen a wonderful change 
in vegetables, in fruit, in flowers. The original 
wild rose of my boyhood days, with its rings of only 
five petals, has evolved into a Marechal Niel, into 
a Gloire de Dijon, into a La France or Viscountess 
Folkstone. There has been progress in the pigeon 
and the chicken, in the dog, the cow, and the horse. 
Those who fight evolution are engaged in a boot¬ 
less warfare.” 

He went home in time for supper and told his 
mother what had taken place. Mrs. Gebhardt was 
greatly dismayed. 
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“Oh, boy,” she said, “why did you do such a 
thing? Pray, Grover, pray! Return to the Bible.” 

“Mother,” the young man said, shaking his head, 
“I do not like to give you pain, but facts are facts. 
According to the Bible, this earth of ours, nay, the 
whole universe, is just about six-thousand years 
old. That I can not believe. Science has shown 
that the age of the world must be measured in bil¬ 
lions of years.” 

“But may it not be possible that your science 
is mistaken?” Mrs. Gebhardt replied. “How do 
your professors find out these things?” 

“There are many ways,” Grover returned. “Suf¬ 
fice it to say that many stars are so distant from 
the earth that it takes more than a million years for 
their light, traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second, to reach us; and it is even probable that 
some of them require five million years or even 
more. So you see there is good evidence that the 
age of the universe must be reckoned not only in 
millions but, possibly, in billions of years.” 

Mrs. Gebhardt sighed and said: 

“I do not understand these things, Grover. Only 
I wish you had never seen that State College. If 
you had gone to the Church school, we should all 
be happy now. You were a God-fearing youth when 
you w’ent away three years ago, and we understood 
each other; now you are different. You have be¬ 
come learned in the wisdom of this world, but you 
have lost your faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. And, 
Grover, permit your mother to say it, a man despoil- 
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ed of his faith in God is a man who has lost his 
crown. A life severed from God’s law can not 
grow. There will be famine, surprises, disquietude. 
Only the God-fearing man is like a tree planted by 
rivers of water. Oh, Grover, that your life might 
again become rooted in God!” 

At this Grover rose and went out. He was dis¬ 
satisfied, exasperated, furious. He felt like striking 
somebody. Did his mother speak the truth? A 
voice within him—a still small voice, declared that 
she did, but he choked it. 

“Folderol!” he muttered defiantly as he walked 
along upon the sidewalk. “I know what I know. 
The days of the gods are gone. The gods that men 
have worshiped were made by man himself. No 
god was ever in advance of the nation that created 
him. Give me the tempest of thought rather than 
the dead calm of ignorance and faith. Take from 
me the things I love, but let me eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge.” 

As he passed by the parsonage, he saw the minis¬ 
ter busying himself with some rose bushes in the 
garden. Grover went on without taking notice. 
But Mr. Netter had already seen him and waved a 
friendly hand to greet him. 

*‘Good evening, Grover,” he said, coming nearer. 
“That was a wonderful day to-day, wasn’t it?” 

The young man, though desiring anything at 
that moment rather than a votary’ of “ignorance and 
faith”, especially a minister, mumbled something 
in the affirmative. 
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“Won't you come in a while?” the clergyman 
.asked, accompanying his invitation with a suitable 
gesture. 

Now the truth was that a minute before Grover 
would not have cared to call on the minister at all; 
but the sight of Mr. Netter’s sympathetic face was 
like oil upon the fire blazing within him. The 
Church was the cause of all his trouble. Mr. Netter 
was a representative of the Church. Besides, he 
had worsted him in a tilt a few days ago. It was 
time to square accounts. He was confident he could 
do it to-day, for since that discussion he had read a 
number of brilliant articles by distinguished evolu¬ 
tionists. So, after but a moment's hesitation, he 
followed the minister into his study. 

“I received a very interesting book in this morn¬ 
ing's mail,” the pastor said, picking up a volume 
from his writing desk. “I wish you would read it, 
Grover. It's title is, ‘Q. E. D., or New Light on the 
Doctrine of Creation'. The author is one George 
McCready Price, M. A., Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics, at Lodi Academy, California. The 
book is quite searching and rather original. I can 
not see how any one can remain a believer in evolu¬ 
tion after reading this book. It simply knocks the 
bottom out of the theory.” 

Upon Grover's lips there appeared a supercilious 
smile. 

“The same things have more than once been pre¬ 
dicted of other books that are now obsolete or for¬ 
gotten,” he answered contemptuously. “To me 
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it is a standing surprise that it took us so long to 
discover evolution. Why, it stares us in the face. 
Willy-nilly we behold it every day. It"s the surest 
thing in the universe. Everything in this world 
is progressing, developing, sustaining transforma¬ 
tions. One needs but to think of the horse, the 
pigeon, the sheep, the rose, the orange, the straw¬ 
berry, and other fruits and flowers and animals. 
That man is struck with blindness who contends 
there is no evolution.” 

The minister shook his head disapprovingly. 

“You mistake for evolution, Grover, what is 
merely improvement,” he replied. The changes that 
have been wrought in the animals and plants that 
you have mentioned, are the result of nurture, of 
care, of domestication, of cross-hybridizing. Re¬ 
move those influences and they will all revert to 
type. Your tumblers, pouters, carriers, and fan- 
tails will, if left to themselves on a desert island, 
return to the original slate-colored wild pigeon ; your 
finest Andalusian horses degenerate into the all but 
worthless Texas pony; and your best Merino sheep 
into the scrub sheep of the days of Thomas a Kem- 
pis. And the same thing takes place in the case of 
plants. Just imagine that men should leave Cali¬ 
fornia for a generation or so. Do you really think 
that after half a century you would still find navel 
oranges there? Let me tell you what you would 
find. You would find a sour thick-skinned fruit. 
And if a gardener should withdraw his hand from 
a bed of strawberries, do you know what would hap- 
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pen? That bed would all run to waste. Likewise, 
in the absence of cultivation, the four or six-thou¬ 
sand kinds of roses, would soon deteriorate into 
the primitive dog-rose of the hedges. Where, then, 
is your evolution? There is none. What you and 
your teachers call evolution is, I repeat it once more, 
an improvement due to culture and domestication. 
Since the day of creation no new species has ap¬ 
peared upon this earth. It was a bold thought of 
Darwin’s to make all organisms evolve one from 
the other, but the facts refuse to bear him out. 
There is no evidence in all the world that any living 
thing ever produced anything that was not like 
itself. Accordingly, when the evolutionist declares 
that plants and animals,—trees, vegetables, fishes, 
mammals, men—have all a common origin, he is 
teaching folly.” 

“Still,” Grover rejoined doggedly, “you can not 
deny that there is a close similarity between the hu¬ 
man skeleton and those of the lower animals. Nor 
can you deny that the localizations of brain centers 
in the higher animals are absolutely identical with 
those in man. Does not that demonstrate the unity 
of the animal kingdom, including man? Take, for 
instance, the cat, the tiger, the bear, or the ele¬ 
phant. Do not the front and hind legs correspond 
to the arm and the leg in man? Is not bone a 
counterpart of the human skeleton—shoulder blade, 
humerus, radius and ulna, with a similar corres¬ 
pondence in the hind leg and the foot? When cloth¬ 
ed with flesh and skin those skeletons may be very 
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unlike the frame of man; but stripped of their cov¬ 
ering they startle one by their resemblance. I 
observed that even the flipper of a whale possesses 
the shoulder blade, the humerus, the radius and the 
ulna, together with a four-fingered hand masked 
in a mitten of skin. Likewise one finds in the wing 
of the chicken the counterpart of the shoulder blade, 
the humerus, the radius and ulna. As for the in¬ 
ternal organs of animals, they tell the same story. 
In both animals and men the heart has tw^o sides, 
a right side which sends the blood through the lungs 
to be oxygenated; and a left side, which sends the 
blood to all the rest of the body. Again, in both 
man and beast, each of these parts has two cham¬ 
bers, the auricle to collect the blood, and the v^en- 
tricle to drive it along on its journey. In addition 
there is, both in man and beast, a small bundle of 
muscular fibres, which unites the four cavities of the 
heart,, and regulates their rhythmical action. Nov/ 
do not so many axact parallels between the human 
and the animal body suggest a close relation be¬ 
tween the two? Do they not, in fact, prove that 
there is not only no essential difference, but that the 
one has been evolved out of the other?” 

Grover regarded the minister triumphantly, for 
he thought that he had now put him to his trumps. 
But the Rev. Mr. Netter was not disturbed in the 
least. 

*‘Yes,” he said, "‘when I place in a row the skele¬ 
tons of reptiles, fishes, birds, mammals, men, there 
is evident a certain similarity, and also a certain 
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progress, a certain development, from the simple 
to the complex. I deny, however, that we have here 
any transformation of lower life into higher by an 
urge, or power from within. Let me illustrate. You 
can take a fli\wer and a Buick and a Studebaker and 
a Packard and put them in a row. There is pro¬ 
gress there, too. Yet the man who would say that 
the Packard tourist car has evolved from the flivver 
through the Buick and the studebaker would be a 
fool. So is the professor who teaches that man 
stuck in the monkey, and the monkey with all the 
thousand thousand forms of life in the first living 
cell. All that you have proved is that God has 
fashioned the world on a plan. You have merely 
demonstrated that one purpose fills the universe; 
for what you sa}^ with reference to the lower realm 
of life, is just as true in sun and moon and star. 
Amidst the variety that teems on every hand, there 
is a subtle touch of unity and harmony that makes 
the whole world kin. St. Paul expresses this 
thought in the words: ‘For of Him, and through 
Him, and unto Him, are all things.’ Whatever of 
evolution we see in the world, existed in the mind 
of God. Consider men like Luther Burbank or Gra¬ 
ham Bell. Just as these and other geniuses brought 
the power of their mind to bear upon the problem 
of ennobling life or perfecting inventions, just so 
the Creator ev’'olved or fashioned higher and ever 
higher forms of life.” 

“Then you actually believe that man was created 
completely furnished, physically, mentally, morally. 
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and spiritually, as the ancients assert of Minerv^a, 
who is said to have sprung full-armed from the brain 
of Jupiter?” Grover sneered. 

“Indeed I do,” the minister replied promptly. 

“I can never believe it,” the young man rejoined 
defiantly. “There have been discovered several 
grades of actual prehistoric men. Their skulls, their 
flint inplements and the remains of their fires, are 
evidences of various grades of progress. Link after 
link has been found, which nearly fill the gap be¬ 
tween the anthropoid ape and the lowest human 
beings. What are you going to do with finds such 
as the Engis skull, the Neanderthal skull, the Pilt- 
down skull, the Cro-Magnon man and Haekel's 
‘Pithecanthropus Erectus'? It has been proved that 
some of these men were on the earth before the 
great ice age: that is to say, 500,000 years ago. It 
is a fact that the diflference between the highest 
anthropoid apes and the lowest man gradually grows 
less and less the further we trace them back. Much, 
of course, remains to be proved, but so far every 
discovery has but confirmed the teaching of the 
descent of man.” 

The clergyman had listened patiently to Grover’s 
rejoinder. But when the young man had finished, 
he smote his hands together in amazement and de¬ 
clared : 

“Say, Grover, are they really teaching these 
things at the State College? Why, the arguments 
that you use have long ago been thrown overboard 
by scientists abreast of the hour. You ask me what 
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I am going to do with these finds? I shall show you 
that the conclusions which some investigators have 
drawn from the skulls in question, are absoultely 
negligible, for the reason that the foremost scientists 
hold opinions altogether at variance. The celebrat¬ 
ed skull found at Engis in 1831 was pronounced by 
Professor Vogt similar to that of an ape, it is true; 
Lyell declared it to be that of a Caucasian, while 
Professor Huxley considered it so beautiful that it 
might have belonged to a philosopher; and the 
Petersburg anatomist, Theodore Lanzert, compared 
it to the classic skulls of the handsome Greeks. 
With reference to the famous Neanderthal skull, 
found in 1856 in the neighborhood of Duesseldorf, 
a similar divergence of opinion exists. Some be¬ 
lieved it to be ape-like. But Virchow said of it that, 
although it might be typical of a race, he found no 
approach to the skull of an ape. Dr. Brunner Bey 
measured its capacity, and found it greater than the 
present average. His conclusion was that it belonged 
to a Celt of historic times. Then, along comes Pro¬ 
fessor Davis and says that it is that of an idiot who 
probably lost his life by falling down the chasm in 
comparatively modern times; Is not such a diver¬ 
gence of opinion proof enough that we know next 
to nothing about this so-called primitive man? The 
Piltdown skull fares no better at the hands of 
authorities. Over there on the table you will find a 
magazine article in which it is shown that its capaci¬ 
ty is 1,500 cubic cm., certainly a large brain chamber 
for even a modern man. And as for Haeckel's 
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^‘Pithecanthropus Erectus/’ that once so celebrated 
trophy has likewise served its day. I need but 
mention Professor Klatsch of Heidelberg, an 
authority of the first rank, who says that it does not 
supply the missing link. The trouble is, Grover, 
that skulls do not bear dates. Furthermore it must 
be remembered that in all ages there have been 
round and long-shaped skulls, clever and stupid 
heads, and deformities and idiots, too. Neither do 
flint implements prove anything. It is a fact that 
the so-called Stone Age lasted in some parts of 
Gual to the time of Caesar. It has existed with the 
Maoris of New Zealand into the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. There remains, therefore, but one point in 
your argument. You say that the difference be¬ 
tween the highest anthropoid apes and the lowest 
man gradually grows less and less the further we 
trace them back, and you want to prove by your 
argument that therefore man and ape had a common 
origin. Is not that what you want to prove?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then let me call your attention to a surprising 
fact. The links that connect the existing man apes 
with the lower apes are all there, it is true. Not one 
link is wanting. Without difficulty the man-apes 
can be traced back, and back, and back. But man 
can not so be traced back! The line that is sup¬ 
posed to have reached upward to him, can not be 
found. The Australian negro, the lowest man in 
existence, is still a man. Below the level of the 
lowest existing man no anthropologist has been 
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able to trace the human species. Here the line sud¬ 
denly snaps. A gulf opens wide and yawning. On 
the one side stands the man, and on the other the 
ape. And there is no bridge to span the chasm. 
And mind you! the poorest fossil human brain that 
has so far been found, has fully twice the cubic 
capacity of the best ape brain. Now will you tell 
me, Grover, how it comes that in spite of the most 
diligent search for, say, a hundred years, for traces 
of these missing links, none have been found?’' 

The geological record is still imperfect,” the 
young man suggested. 

‘Tt is not that,” the minister said, shaking his 
head, “It is not that. The total absence of these 
links which must be there if man’s descent from the 
animal be true, is simply amazing and leaves the 
argument for evolution weakest where it should 
be strongest. Grover, Grover, why have you be¬ 
come so infatuated with this theory which Carlyle 
justly calls a philosophy of dirt? You are building 
your house upon quicksand. Make a new start. 
Bethink yourself and return to the cosmogony of 
Moses and the prophets.” 

Grover left the parsonage thoroughly out of 
sorts with himself. Though unwilling to concede 
it, he felt it poignantly that the minister had scored 
again. 

“Yet he is mistaken,” Grover muttered as he 
walked along. “It can not be that the Church is 
right and all the scientists wrong. There can not 
be two separate and independent forces operating 
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in the universe. There is no supernatural factor. 
The things that are have been naturallj produced. 
Above the natural we can not rise; below nature we 
can not fall. Man is from the matter of the earth, 
which is the same as that of the universe. He 
grows from an egg, just as other animals do, and, 
when he has lived his alloted period, wilts back into 
the general, indistinguishable flux from which he 
evolved. I shall write to Professor Austin and ask 
him to give a lecture in our town; or, better still, 
to challenge Mr. Netter to debate with him. Yes, 
that would be the thing! I must have clearness on 
this question. I want to find out which side can 
marshal the evidence. Professor Austin is consider¬ 
ed an authority on evolution. He ought to be able 
to discomfit a mere Gospel sharp.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Twice Repulsed. 

Tuesday morning Mrs. Boland called her hus¬ 
band aside for a consulation. 

“I spoke with Alice,” she said. 

“Good,” her husband remarked approvingly. 
“What did you find out?” 

“She confessed to me all that occurred. The 
situation is very delicate. Think of it, she wrote 
a letter to Grover last Thursday already, in which 
she requested him to agree to postponing the wed¬ 
ding indefinitely.” 

“Hum!” said the farmer. 

“That was the cause of her illness,” Mrs. Boland 
continued. “A sort of regret must have come over 
her.” 

“Hum !” said her husband. “And Grover,—what 
did Grover think of the matter?” 

“Grover refused to acquiesce in the proposition 
and came here yesterday to dissuade her.” 

“Good for him,” Mr. Boland remarked, his face 
brightening. “Proceed.” 

“It seems, however, that he failed in the at¬ 
tempt,” his wife went on. “Alice gave him to under¬ 
stand that she could not marry him as long as he 
remained an infidel.” 

“Nonsense!” grumbled the farmer. “What now?” 

“I have thought the matter over,” his wife con¬ 
tinued, “and have reached some definite conclusions. 
In other words, I have a plan.” 
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“Let’s hear,” Mr. Boland said. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind,” his wife re¬ 
sumed, “that Grover loves Alice. It is plain, too, 
that he hates to put off the wedding. To accomp¬ 
lish his object he should be willing to tell a white 
lie.’’ 

“A what?” the farmer queried. 

“A white lie,” his wife repeated. I mean, Grover 
should be ready to employ a little cunning. The 
end, surely would sanctify the means in a case 
such as this. If, for instance, he should tell Alice 
that he had changed his mind, all obstacles would 
be taken out of the way. It is not necessary' that 
he should say so at once. He could write to her 
from time to time and keep her informed. Alice 
wouldn’t need to discover the true state of affairs 
at all. Besides, who can tell whether Grover will 
not change his mind again in the future anyhow?” 

“Hm!” said the farmer, ‘‘not a bad idea at all.’’ 

“The sole difficulty is,” he remarked, “that 
Grover is such a stickler for truth. He fairly hates 
duplicity.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Boland. “That’s true.” 

“Still,” his wife continued, “it is possible that 
Grover will view the matter in a different light, now 
that the shoe is pinching him.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ said the farmer, “let’s hope so. But 
suppose he declines to use dissimulation?” 

“Then,” said his wife, “ we must confer with Mr. 
Netter. He wields a great influence over Alice. If 
he should tell her to yield; if he told her she acted 
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selfishly, or something of that sort, the girl might 
change her mind.” 

Mr. Boland whistled and scratched his head. 

“I am afraid,” he groaned, “that the minister will 
prove a hard nut to crack.” 

“No matter,” his wife insisted. “The attempt 
must be made. So you had better get out your car 
and drive to town.” 

“What?” shouted the farmer terrified, “do you 
mean that I should run these errands?” 

“Of course,” Mrs. Boland in a matter of fact way. 
“Who else?” 

“Am I not rather too old a dog to learn new 
tricks?” her husband asked disgusted. 

“I admit it takes a little more brains than strik¬ 
ing a girl,” his wife taunted. “Hustle along. Don't 
fritter away so much time. Show yourself to be a 
man.” 

“Easier said than done,” Mr. Boland growled 
as he strode out of the room. “Confound the girl!” 

Mr. Boland saw Grover hoeing in the garden. 
He found himself unable to formulate a direct ques¬ 
tion concerning the subject uppermost in his mind. 

“Your lettuce is doing fine,” he managed to say, 
as he went up to him. 

“So, so,” the young man said indifferently, re¬ 
garding the farmer apprehensively. Then he added: 
“Let’s go over to the bench.” 

They sat down and, after a momentary pause, 
Grover remarked: 

“I drove away rather precipitately yesterday. 
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“Yes,” Mr. Boland nodded and sighed. “And 
I don’t blame you.” 

Grover, with a quick upward glance^ asked: 

“Has Alice said anything?’’ 

“Why, yes,” replied the farmer. “I was right 
there, you know.” 

“What has she told you?” Grover asked eagerly. 

“Hm,” the farmer answered, “she insists that 
you have become a Darwinian and says she has 
asked you to put off the wedding.” 

“Yes,” Grover said. 

Mr. Boland reached out and plucked a leaf from 
the cherry tree that gave shade to the bench, and 
chewed it thoughtfully. 

“What are you going to do ?” he asked at length. 

“What can I do?” Grover replied petulantly. 
“Unless Alice changes her mind, I fear, it’s all up 
between us tw^o.” 

, “The deuce it is!” Mr. Boland exclaimed with 
rather too much vehemence to conceal his unenvi¬ 
able role as matchmaker. “Dont throw away your 
gun that fast, Grover.” 

“Well, what recourse is there?” queried the 
youth. 

The farmer braced up and outlined Mrs. Boland’s 
plan, the young man listening with ever darkening 
countenance. When the farmer had finished, Grover 
rose and covered him with a look of withering acorn. 

“And so you believed,” he said, “that I would 
stoop to such despicable means?” 
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“Why?” stammered Mr. Boland, “what’s—what’s 
wrong about it? It’s for the benefit of the girl. 
She seem.s to regret her move already.” 

“Never!” Grover declared with dignity. “I shall 
never play the hypocrite.” 

“Nonsense!” the farmer rejoined. “Alice is ill. 
She’s not responsible at present. By humoring her 
you would bestow upon her a great blessing.” 

“Or the opposite,” Grover answered moodily. 
“No, a lie is a lie. If I can’t get Alice on the square, 
I don’t want to win her at all.” 

“You mean you don’t care for her?” Mr. Boland 
said, furrowing his brows. 

“Who says I don’t care for her?” Grover demand¬ 
ed to know. “I care for her more than ever before. 
I don’t see how I can live without her. But I don’t 
want to get her by means that are foul.” 

“Stuff!” Mr. Boland returned. “I can’t perceive 
anything foul in—in a white lie.” 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” the young man re¬ 
plied proudly. Then he picked up his hoe and walk¬ 
ed away. 

Mr. Boland rose and shook his head disapprov¬ 
ingly. To him such sterling rectitude was a thing 
that bordered on the absurd. 

* 

“He’s a fool,” he said to himself, “a downright 
fool. Calls a little cleverness hypocrisy. Pshaw! 
Well, John, the first round is lost. Remains the 
minister.” 

The Rev. Mr. Netter was in his study. He wel¬ 
comed his member right cordially and pushed a 
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chair in place for him. Soon the two men were in 
earnest conversation. 

‘T am afraid I can not do much for you/* the 
minister said when he had learned why Mr. Boland 
called on him. ‘Tt is not good for outsiders to med¬ 
dle in these heart-affairs.*’ 

“But,” returned the farmer, “Grandma Boland 
and Alice have already discussed the matter with 
you, I understand. What advice have you given 
them ?** 

“I have said very little with reference to this 
particular case,” the minister replied. “I tried to 
deal with the principle involved and, accordingly, 
spoke rather objectively.” 

“And what is the principle involved?” the far¬ 
mer asked. 

“The principle involved is,” the minister answ¬ 
ered deliberately, “that tw’o persons who are not 
related to each other vitally and essentially—who 
are not at one in their innermost and best natures— 
can not be united without resulting disappointment 
and distress.” 

“But that is surely not the case in the present 
instance,” Mr. Boland urged. “Alice and Grover 
have known each other from childhood up. They 
went to the same Sunday-school and were active 
in the same church. It’s only on account of that 
fool notion which Grover brought home from the 
State College that everything has been thrown into 
confusion of late. I am sure that in time the young 
man wdll come out all right. In the meantime w’e, 
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their elders, ought to exercise a little commonsense. 
There’s no doubt in my mind that if you told Alice 
to give in, the whole trouble would be at an end. 

The minister shook his head. 

“I hope and pray,” he said, “that Grover will 
return to his erstwhile faith, but who can tell for 
sure that this will take place? Much as I sympath¬ 
ize with you, Mr. Boland, and regret what has hap¬ 
pened, I do not see how I could help you in this 
matter.” 

“Then you refuse to use your influence in bring¬ 
ing Alice to her senses?” the farmer asked testily. 

Mr. Netter looked calmly into the angry eyes 
of his guest. 

“I shall do only,” he replied, “what I consider 
right before my conscience and my God.” 

At this Mr. Boland Jumped from his chair and 
stamped upon the floor. 

“It’s the Church’s fault,” he shouted wrathfully, 
“that Grover became an infidel. Why do we not 
maintain a standard college in the city,—a school 
that our children would not be ashamed to attend. 
If this wedding miscarries, I am through with the 
Church! Yes, by God, I am through with it for¬ 
ever I” 

He reached for his hat and, before Mr. Netter 
had time to say a word he opened the door and rush¬ 
ed out upon the street. The minister had not risen 
from his armchair. He had merely extended his 
hand as if to detain his indignant visitor. That hand 
now sank limp and powerless by the side of the 
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chair and its owner sagged and drooper as if under 
a stroke. 

What Mr. Boland had said was the truth. It 
could not be gainsaid. Humanly speaking Grover 
might have been saved if the Church had had a stan¬ 
dard school in the city. The Church was, to s;>y the 
least, partly responsible for his defection. There 
must be a change. Mr. Netter clenched his hands 
into fists as if for a fight, and his lips murmured time 
and again: 

“Wait! Wait! Wait till the next synodical meet¬ 
ing r 

Mr. Boland returned home in an ugly mood. 

“Confound it \” was the only answer he vouch¬ 
safed when his wife asked him what he had accom¬ 
plished ; and the expletive, more than any explana¬ 
tion, convinced the woman that her husband^s quest 
had been a failure. 

“I expected as much,*" she muttered to herself. 
“John*s no diplomat.** 

As for Alice, she took care not to cross her fath- 
er*s path in the days and weeks that followed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Synodical Meeting. 

In a town the size of Crabtree, so momentous 
a thing as the postponing of a wedding between 
two of its prominent citizens, could not long be 
kept a secret. 

“I told you that there would be trouble,'’ Mrs. 
Gump said triumphantly to her neighbor Mrs. Bil¬ 
lings. “Alice is too religious to marry a Darwinian. 
Nor would my Beatrice, even if the man had ten 
times as much money as Grover Gebhardt has.” 

“I should never have believed it; I should never 
have believed it,” Mrs. Billings said in genuine 
astonishment, not unmixed with regret. “I wonder 
what Mrs. Miley will say now?” 

Mrs. Miley was completely dazed when she heard 
the news. 

“Preposterous!” was all she would say when the 
report was confirmed. 

“Do you still want to send your son to the State 
College this fall?” Mrs. Gunning inquired teasing- 

ly- 

“I should say not,” Mrs. Miley declared. “I 
shall send him to the Church school in the city.” 

“Pooh!” Mrs. Gunning remarked. “They all 
say that the Church school does not meet the re¬ 
quirements of the State.” 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Miley said in a tone of 
finality. “If Ronald does not want to go there, he 
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can stay at home. Besides, if that school in the city 
is not standard, let’s make it standard.” 

‘‘Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Gunning. ‘‘That 
would cost a heap of money.” 

‘‘Money!” replied Mrs. Miley disdainfully. “Is 
money so all-inportant that we can not spend it for 
so good a cause? Think of the money it takes to 
maintain the lighthouses on the shores of our land, 
and nobody regrets the expenditure; should we not 
be willing to spend a great deal more for Christian 
schools,—schools that are as beacons in this w'orld 
where philosophy falsely so-called threatens to 
whelm our boys and girls?” 

“I don’t believe we’ll ever build a standard school 
in the cit}^” Mrs. Gunning said pessimistically. 
‘‘Most of our people don’t see the use of it.” 

“They will, in time,” Mrs. Miley returned con¬ 
fidently. “The other day I talked with our pastor 
and he told me that he would work for it hard. The 
matter will come up, he assured me, at the synodi¬ 
cal meeting in two weeks. If we get a standard 
school we shall be in a position to send our young 
folk about their business when they mention the 
State College.” 

“I am from Missouri,” Mrs. Gunning said in¬ 
credulously as she went on her way. 

“I have known that for a long time,” Mrs. Miley 
said under her breath. “It’s such as you that im¬ 
pede the progress of the Church. But we’ll move 
forward in spite of what opposition you and your 
likes may raise.” 
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The synodical meeting came and, upon the third 
day, the school question was brought up for discus¬ 
sion. 

A year before, at the urgent request of Dean 
Thompson, a committee had been appointed to con¬ 
sider whether or not the college in the city should 
be enlarged and equipped so as to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the State. It developed that the ma¬ 
jority of the committee were for continuing the 
school upon its present basis; but there was also a 
minority report that warmly advocated bringing 
the school up to standard. Those who were for 
leaving the school as it was urged that it would 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to maintain 
a standard college, and that the money was not in 
sight. 

“Where shall we get the funds?” the report said. 
“All our treasuries show deficits. Nowhere is there 
any surplus. That argument should suffice. Be¬ 
sides, we ought to leave well enough alone. That 
school has done splendid work in the past; so why 
meddle with it?” 

The minority report w’as short. It pointed out 
that the people needed to be educated to see the 
necessity of standard schools; that the Church 
ought to be satisfied only with the best; that it was¬ 
n’t fair to direct young people to a Church school 
not accredited by the state. 

Now the question was open for general discus¬ 
sion. An elderly gentleman rose to speak. 
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“Brethren,” he said, shaking his head disap¬ 
provingly, “consider well what you are going to 
do. The world boasts of bulk, of bigness, of mag¬ 
nitude, and many ministers believe they must fol¬ 
low suit. But remember what the prophet of God 
spoke of Saul,—‘When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the tribes 
of Israel?^ Would to God Saul had always remain¬ 
ed little then he would have proved a blessing to 
his people till the very end! But he wanted to be 
great, and so he fell. Do not make a similar mis¬ 
take. ‘Jehovah delighteth not in the strength of 
the horse: he taketh no pleasure in the legs of a 
man. Jehovah taketh pleasure in them that fear 
him, in those that hope in his lovingkindness.' 
Greatness has its dangers. Besides, it is a question 
w'hether we shall be able to do more good with a so- 
called standard school than with the institution that 
we now have. David, it will be remembered, though 
little in stature, was more than a match for the 
champion of the Philistines.” 

When the brother sat down a younger minister 
took the floor. 

“Brother Hanel,” he began, “warns us to beware 
of imitating the world. He tries to make it appear 
that we want a bigger school simply for show. 

Brethren, that is not so. We want a standard 
school because the present institution no more 
meets requirements. Our young people know^ that 
the school isn’t standard and so they refuse to be 
sent there. I tried to persuade a number of my 
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young- people last year to go to our college in the 
city, but they smiled at me and said: ‘The Church 
school isn’t accredited by the state; if we graduate 
from it we’ll lack the prestige that goes with a 
standard school. If our school in the city met the 
requirements of the state we should attend it; as 
it is, we had better not, for later we should regret 
the step.’ Brethren, these young people -w^ent to 
the State College, every one. Now what happened? 
Last Monday two of these young people returned. 
I spoke with one of them and found him a rank 
infidel! And he was an earnest Sunday-school 
worker before he left. Think of it! Whether the 
other young man is spoiled to that same degree, 
I do not know. I trust not. But if he is, who must 
bear the blame? Tell me, who must bear the re¬ 
sponsibility? I charge the Church!” 

There were exclamations of “ho!” and “order I” 
and “brother!” and even “shame I”, but the minister 
went on: 

“Yes, I charge the Church. We have not made 
provision tor our young people, brother Hanel 
and the majority report claim that the school in 
the city is doing splendidly. It is not. It is just 
jogging along. It hasn’t any more students to-day 
than it had ten years ago, and indications are that 
next year it will have less. What is the reason? 
Why does our school fail to grow? The reason 
is patent. Our school fails to grow because the 
teaching force is inadequate. It isn’t necessary for 
me to enlarge on this point. You know that I speak 
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the truth. Why do some of our pastors send their 
children to the State College in preference to our 
own institution? I have already given the answer. 
But suppose we had a real standard school in the 
city, w^ould our pastors still send their children to 
the State College? Would they not rather send 
them to the Church school? Now just try to realize 
what a recommendation that would be for our 
school. And try to realize also how it cripples our 
school when the people learn that we ministers have 
so little confidence in its efficiency that we hesitate 
to send our children. It’s not honest! It’s not 
just! We must remedy the situation. And right 
here I want to ask Brother Hanel a question. Last 
week the papers reported that he installed a pipe- 
organ in his new church. Why didn’t he keep 
his reed-organ ? I know what he wdll answer. He 
will answer that the reed-organ which sufficed for 
the old church, was too small for the new edifice. 
Very well. That explanation will do. But if the 
reed-organ proved too small for the new edifice, by 
the same mode of reasoning, the academy in the 
city proves too small for the new age in which we 
live.” 

Half a dozen speakers now took the floor one by 
one and either talked in favor of enlarging the school 
or protested against such a measure. At last pastor 
Netter rose to speak. 

‘"Brethren,” he said, “we are to-day to decide a 
very important question. Let us do nothing in 
haste. Let us prayerfully consider what may re- 
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dound to the upbuilding of the Kingdom of Christ. 
As for me, I am convinced that standardizing of our 
school is the thing to vote for. It will cost money to 
accomplish it; it will require hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. But money should not deter us to do 
what is right; it should not stand in the way if the 
souls of our children are at stake. It’s sin to post¬ 
pone building a standard college. One brother 
stated a while ago that he had not been able to 
persuade his young people to attend our institution 
in the city; that they went to the State College and 
that one at least returned home a confirmed unbe¬ 
liever. I am compelled, brethren, to report a similar 
experience from my own congregation. My heart 
bleeds when I think of the splendid lad who has been 
caught in the net of the evolutionary theory. ‘Give 
me the State College,’ he said w’hen he left. ‘I 
would attend the Church school if it were standard; 
but since it is not, I don’t want to see it.’ Humanly 
speaking we should have saved that boy if our 
school had been a standard school. And how many 
more youths w’e should have saved, God only knows. 
And still W’e are frittering away the time; and still 
w^e are procrastinating, and dawdling, and hesitat¬ 
ing, and deliberating as to w’hat we ought to do. 
Brethren, let us have done with this indecision! Let 
us to-day resolve to build a standard school, be¬ 
fore the devil despoils us of more boys and girls.” 

When the Rev. Mr. Netter left off speaking, a 
score of gentlemen asked for the floor at once. The 
chairman found it necessary to use the gavel repeat- 
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edly to restore order. Arguments pro and con were 
offered in quick succession and not always in soft 
and courteous words. Presently some one shouted: 
^'Questionand "'question!'* “question!” it was 
urged by scores of delegates. 

When it came to a vote a little later, out of 
eighty-six ministers and lay delegates present fifty- 
one voted in favor of continuing the school in the 
city as before, and thirty-five in favor of enlarging 
and equipping it, so as to meet the requirements of 
the standard college. 

The progressive element had lost. A great op¬ 
portunity had been throttled by hands better at 
knocking than building. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Challenge. 

The Rev. Mr. Netter went home disappointed. 
He had so hoped that the brethren would vote for 
a better school that he felt utterly wretched when 
the secretary announced the unfavorable result. He 
could not get over his disappointment. 

“You look tired and sad,” his wife greeted him. 
“What's the matter? Has your school project mis¬ 
carried ?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Netter sighed. “Everything is to re¬ 
main as it was.” 

“I knew’ they would vote that way! What did 
the opposition say?” 

“They were afraid of the cost. They thought 
the people would not raise the money.” 

“Very likely,” Mrs. Netter nodded. 

“But they are mistaken,” Mr. Netter declared 
fervidly. “They are mistaken; I know they are 
mistaken. They slander the people. All that is 
necessary is to show the people the great need, and 
they will respond. But too many want to leave 
well enough alone; too many are afraid of the extra 
work.” 

“Well,” said his wife, “what are you going to do 
now ?” 

“Keep right at it!” 

“Why, you can't build a college alone?” 

“No; but I shall do what I can.” 
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**What can you do?” 

^'Summarize all the arguments in favor of a 
standard school in a pamphlet and then circularize 
the ministers of our synod, asking them at the same 
time to think the matter over once more and, if they 
come to the conclusion that they voted wrong, to 
discuss the matter with their congregations during 
year, see to it that a lay delegate is appointed by 
each congregation for the meeting next year, and 
vote on the question once more.” 

so would like to see you succeed,” his wife 
said, ‘‘but I haven't much hope. Still, I don’t want 
to discourage you. Things often take a happy turn 
over night.” 

“We must keep the school question alive,” Mr. 
Netter said. “I shall bombard the Church papers 
with articles and give lectures wherever I shall be 
given an opportunity to speak.” 

“It’ll wear you out,” Mrs. Netter interposed ter¬ 
rified. 

“It’s for a good cause,” Mr. Netter replied 
promptly. “Has any mail arrived?” 

“Not much of consequence,” Mrs. Netter said; 
“but there is a letter from Grover Gebhardt. I 
w^onder what he wants.” 

“From Grover?” the minister asked, his voice 
vibrant with sudden interest. “Let me see it.” 

Mrs. Netter fetched the mail and handed to her 
husband the letter in question, the latter tearing 
it open and reading it while his wife regarded him 
curiously. 
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“What is it?“ she queried, when she saw an ex¬ 
pression of surprise appear on her husband^s coun¬ 
tenance. 

“Hr, hm,“ Mr. Netter answered, think of it! 
Grover inquires whether I would be willing to de¬ 
bate evolution with Professor Austin of the State 
College. He says he has already engaged the pro¬ 
fessor and that everything now depends on what I 
decide to do. In case I decline to debate the matter 
publicly. Professor Austin is to lecture anyway. 
But Grover requests me earnestly to accept the in¬ 
vitation, since that would bring both sides of the 
question before the people at once. What do you 
say, Margaret?” 

“Where is the debate to be held?” 

“In the high school gymnasium.” 

“In our town?” 

“In our town.” 

“I am not in favor of it, Paul,” Mrs. Netter ob¬ 
jected. “Think of the excitement it will produce 
among the people. Besides, I have my doubts 
whether your vestry would like it.” 

The minister read the letter once more. 

“I must think this over,” he said thoughtfully. 
“It would afford me a wonderful opportunity to 
talk to a large crowd of people. To tell the truth, 
Margaret, Grover is playing unwittingly into my 
hands. This evolutionary bunk must be exposed. 
I had been revolving in my mind the plan of giving 
a lecture in the gymnasium anyway. But you know 
it is so hard for a local man to interest the public. 
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A prophet counts for little in his own community. 
This arrangement, however, would bring out a large 
audience.” 

'‘But think of the strain of a debate,” Mrs. Net- 
ter replied. ‘‘Will it not fatigue you too much? 
You are w^ell along in years.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” her husband said; “I 
have done more strenuous work than that. Besides, 
if I decline the invitation and the matter becomes 
known, the people will say that I was afraid.” 

“But this Professor Austin, are you sure that 
you can cope with him?” Mrs. Netter asked in a 
tone of solicitude. “Suppose he gets the better of 
you ?” 

“No fear,” the minister said confidently. “I 
know my ground and the God of truth. You need 
not feel any trepidation on my account. No, Mar¬ 
garet, I shall accept the invitation. I must do it for 
Grover’s sake.’’ 

“O you preachers!” Mrs. Netter said w-ith a 
gesture of despair. “You all belong in the same 
boat. When you smell the smoke of battle, there’s 
nothing can hold you.” 

Mr. Netter smiled. He took a Bible from a table, 
opened it at the fourth chapter of the prophet Ne- 
hemiah, and said: 

“Listen, Margaret.” 

“Yes ?” 

The minister read: 

“They that builded the wall and they that bare 
burdens laded themselves ,* every one with one of 
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his hands wrought in the work, and with the other 
held his weapon; and the builders, every one had 
his sword girded by his side, and so builded.” 

Mrs. Netter sighed. 

“And so you think it’s your duty to debate?” 
she asked. 

“Absolutely.” her husband replied. “We need 
to defend our faith over against the world. Even 
the New Testament exhorts: ‘Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a rea¬ 
son concerning the hope that is in you.’ Yes, Mar¬ 
garet, I shall debate evolution with Professor Aus¬ 
tin. I am sure of my ground. You need not feel 
anxious about me at all. David’s God is mightiest 
when Goliath’s challenge is most threatening.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Debate. 

The debate came off two weeks later. The gym¬ 
nasium was packed. Not only were all the seats 
taken, but many people were obliged to stand. The 
eyes of the public eagerly surveyed the platform, 
where a little table and three chairs had been placed. 
A debate such as was to be given to-night, was a 
novel occurrence in Crabtree. The people were 
wondering whether Mr. Netter would be able to de¬ 
fend his side. 

“He’s a scholar,” some conceded, “but that pro¬ 
fessor from the State College will prove too big a 
gun for him.” 

“Just wait,” others replied. “That minister may 
astonish us all to-night and put the professor in the 
position of a schoolboy who tries to impress every¬ 
one with the size of his mount when it is clear that 
he is merely riding a pony. 

The high school students were convinced that 
the preacher would lose; the elderly men and 
women, especially those who belonged to the church, 
expected to see the defeat of the professor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wendtland had seats in close 
proximity to the platform. Mrs. Wendtland at first 
had not cared to go to the debate, but her husband 
had persuaded her to come along. 

“I want to see the man,” he had said, “who tried 
to rob my son of his faith in God. Pastor Netter 
will settle with him to-night.” 
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Not far from the Wendtlands sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Boland and Meta. Alice had stayed at home. In 
a way she would have, liked to be present, but she 
feared the curious glances of the people; for it was 
an open secret that she was the indirect cause of the 
debate. Mrs. Gebhardt had likewise remained at 
home. It was a source of anguish to her that her 
son had arranged for the debate. 

Promptly at eight o’clock Professor Austin, the 
minister, and Grover Gebhardt stepped upon the 
platform. The latter called the meeting to order 
and introduced the speaker. The subject of the de¬ 
bate was: “Resolved that Evolution is a Fact.” 

The professor was a man in the early forties. He 
had a pleasant appearance and a strong, resonant 
voice. 

“I must tell you a little story,” he began, smiling 
engagingly. “On the train this morning I got into 
an argument with the conductor, who is a zealous 
Sunday-school teacher. I have known him for years 
and it seems we can not meet except we fence. 
‘Tell me,’ I asked him, ‘how do you know that there 
is a God?’—‘Why,’ he answered, without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘the Bible says so.’—‘True enough,’ I 
replied; ‘but who gave the Bible authority to say 
anything of the kind?’—‘God inspired it,’ he rejoined 
promptly. 

“I see you smile, and I confess I couldn’t help 
smiling either. My good friend the conductor was 
reasoning in a circle, and the pathetic thing was he 
didn’t even know it. And there are thousands and 
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thousands of Christians to-day who are guilty of 
just such circular movement. They believe that 
there is a God because the Bible says so; and they 
believe that the Bible is reliable as a witness be¬ 
cause God inspired it. Then, after having put a God 
into the sky, they make that God the source of all 
that is. A very simple method, indeed; but wholly 
inadequate and absolutely unscientific. 

‘*As a professor of the natural sciences, I pro¬ 
ceed in a very different way. I do not begin at a 
metaphysical point at all. The method of argument 
that I shall use is this: Here are certain facts; 
account for them. In other words, here is a lock; 
open it. Of God we do not know anything; of the 
supernatural we can form no conception; but we 
know something of life: we know something of the 
world in w'hich we live and move and have our 
being. 

“What do we know of this world? We know, 
if we know anything, that the world in which we 
live was produced by a natural process. 

“We are to debate evolution to-night. I have 
been asked to demonstrate that ev’olution is a fact. 
It is a fact. Since the days of Huxley and Haeckel 
the doctrine of evolution has really outgrown the 
trammels of controversy. Men of science on every 
hand accept evolution as a fundamental principle. 
Writers on biological subjects no longer waste 
time and space in defending evolution against this 
or that opposing theory or belief. Even the pulpit 
has embraced the theory. Of course, there are still 
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some ministers left that kick against the pricks, as 
my honorable opponent will do to-night; but they 
fight to no purpose. The mass of evidence has be¬ 
come too large. This is well understood by their 
more advanced brethren, for which reason they 
broadened their phylacteries and wrote upon them 
the new words.” 

Thereupon he sketched the evolutionist’s con¬ 
ception of the origin of the world and of life upon it: 
an ocean of rarified gaseous matter originally filling 
the vastness of space; motion somehow commenc¬ 
ing in this ocean of gas and the molecules or atoms 
circling and whirling, advancing and retiring, se¬ 
lecting partners and forming groups, closing in their 
ranks and opening them out again, building up 
space-filling masses that grew hotter and hotter as 
they sped along their course; wheeling swifter and 
swifter, till through sheer velocity they swelled and 
burst, the fragments cooling down into complete 
planetary systems. 

Then, confining himself to the earth, he showed 
how through long centuries, mounting up to mil¬ 
lions of years, the various rocks which form the 
earth’s crust were deposited; how life, next, made its 
appearance, by a process simplicity itself: first a 
little speck of protoplasm, the result of chemico- 
electrical combinations; and then, developing from 
it under stress of various potent causes the thou¬ 
sand and thousand organisms: the mineral passing 
into the plant; the plant into the polyp; the polyp 
into the worm; and the worm through gradually 
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higher and more complex forms through the ape 
man as the last link, into man, who, in the present, 
occupies the summit of the animated world. 

Having accounted for the origin of the universe 
and for man in a natural way, and thus disposed of 
the myth of a creator. Professor Austin next attack¬ 
ed the Bible teaching concerning sin and the neces¬ 
sity of an atonement. 

“This being the descent of man,” he shouted, 
“you can readily see that what the Bible and the 
theologians call sin is merely human infirmity, a 
defect of judgment, an incident in our moral de¬ 
velopment that can not be helped. A Fall of Man! 
there has been none. Every so-called fall is, if 
rightly considered, a fall upward. By many a long 
and winding slope every man shall attain at last 
supreme felicity. We learn by experience. Through 
our sins, which we had better call mistakes, we are 
getting command of our faculties. 

“From all this it is evident that to tr>" to atone 
for an infirmity due to our animal ancestrj' is sim¬ 
ply ridiculous. Neither what Christians call regen¬ 
eration nor the blood of a substitute can help us. 
Education, the spread of intelligence, civilization are 
the only factors that avail; they are the only levers 
capable of raising mankind. 

“As to Jesus Christ, he was a good and noble 
man; he was a reformer whom his own age denounc¬ 
ed as an infidel and a blasphemer. For the man 
Jesus whom hypocritical priests nailed to the cross 
I have infinite respect,—I gladly pay to him the 
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tribute of my admiration and my tears; for the place 
where man died for man is holy ground. But for 
the theological Christ I have a different feeling. 
That Christ never lived. He is a fiction of the im¬ 
agination of priests.’' 

And then the professor began to dwell on the 
purpose of life and the question of immortality. 

“What do we know of another world?” he 
queried. “What do we know of an existence after 
death? Does death end all or will the curtain rise 
again upon some other stage? I do not know; I 
can not tell. We stand upon the hither shore of 
time, and the mysterious sea that lies between the 
farther shore and us has never borne, on any wave, 
the image of a homeward sail. And yet we hope. 

“My friends, let me speak plainly. The preach¬ 
ers always tell us that without their sermons belief 
in immortality would soon die out. But in this, as 
in many other things, they are wrong. The idea of 
immortality was not born of any book, of any creed, 
or of any religion. It was born of human affection, 
and will continue to grow in man’s heart as long 
as love bends over the pallid face of death. No man, 
however, knows anything certain on the subject. 
The poor barbarian, weeping over his dead, and the 
robed priest of the most authentic creed, are equally 
ignorant here. It is possible that our hope is merely 
an antic that will play us false; it is quite likely 
that for you and me there is no more of personal im¬ 
mortality than for a consumed candle. What inat- 
ter? We shall never know. Nature begot us; Na- 
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ture claims us again. We go back to the bosom ot 
our Mother, to her clasp and kiss; we mingle again 
with the dust, and the ‘knot intrinsicate" forever 
falls apart. Is there anything dreadful in this? To 
me this conception of merging again into the mass 
of general being, is highly fascinating. It is not 
our death that matters, but our life. If you would 
be immortal, think pure thoughts, speak brave 
words, do generous deeds, and you shall never die. 
One noble life enriches all the world, bears fruit 
forever, and give assurance that the future of the 
race will be grander than the past.” 

While Professor Austin was speaking, the min¬ 
ister eagerly surveyed the faces of the audience. 
The professor was a born orator. He held the at¬ 
tention of the people from beginning to end. But 
although he interested them immensely, Mr. Netter 
saw clearly that hearts were not leaping at the 
atheistic doctrine they heard. As soon as the pro¬ 
fessor ceased speaking, the minister arose and walk¬ 
ed to the front of the platform; his kind and earnest 
eyes swept the audience at his feet, and then he 
spoke: 

“When Professor Austin declares that the doc¬ 
trine of evolution has outgrown the trammels of 
controvers}^” he began his address, “I must beg to 
differ with him. The very contrary is true. Evolu¬ 
tion, although of late it has gained in popularity, has 
lost tremendously in scientific circles, so much so 
that men abreast of the hour have thrown the whole 
theor}’’ overboard as false. 
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“My opponent ridiculed the illogical reasoning 
of the conductor and then announced that he would 
proceed in a different, a scientific, way; he promised 
to leave out of consideration the supernatural, that 
is, all miracle; to look at the facts and account for 
them; to examine the mystery of our existence and 
produce a key that would unlock its riddles. Have 
these lofty promises been made good? Has Pro¬ 
fessor Austin accounted for the origin of the uni¬ 
verse and for the origin of life? Does the key that 
he speaks of fit the lock? Has he given us any key 
at all ? I answer most emphatically. No! 

“My opponent has failed to account for the origin 
of matter. He begins with a primordial mist. But 
whence this primordial mist that is supposed to have 
filled all space? 

“Motion seized upon this ocean of misty vast¬ 
ness, we are told. But we ask. What caused this 
motion? If science has established anything, it 
has established that matter is inert; that is to say, 
that matter is incapable of originating motion. Yet 
Professor Austin, contrary to all experience, af¬ 
firms that in some way, at some time, the ocean of 
primordial mist began to move. 

“Concentration took place, he assures us. The 
diffused gases formed into a ball that rotated faster 
and faster, and condensation continuing, that ball 
became gradually solid. What are we to say to 
that? I answer by a query: Do you find that gas 
condenses now ? Do you not rather find that gas ex¬ 
pands? What sort of gas was this that took a notion 
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to concentrate and become solidfied? Do you not 
see that Professor Austin has been treating us to a 
series of guesses? His cosmolog>% indeed, sounds 
like a tale from the '‘Arabian Nights.” 

‘‘I want to say in this audience that ‘The Kant- 
Laplace’ theory of the origin of the universe, which 
my opponent has outlined, is regarded as ‘a piece 
of romance’ by the foremost scientists of to-day. 
An outstanding difficulty attending this view of 
planetary evolution is found in the fact that while 
the satellites of the earth, of Jupiter and of Saturn, 
revolve from west to east, the moons of Uranus and 
Neptune move from east to west. The defenders 
of the ‘Kant-Laplace’ theory are unable to explain 
the difference in the movements of the satellites 
mentioned. If the theory were true, all the moons 
of all the planets should move in one direction. 

“I "was further astounded to hear my opponent 
reiterate the bankrupt and exploded doctrine of 
spontaneous generation. If the professor had taken 
the time to consult the Encyclopedia Britanica, cer¬ 
tainly an authority" that he would be the last to ac¬ 
cuse of a theological bias, he would, in the article 
on biology, have found the unequivocal admission 
that, as far as our experience goes, life comes only 
from life. Hence, to say in the admitted absence of 
all proof of spontaneous generation that life is mere¬ 
ly the result of certain electrico-chemical combin¬ 
ations and changes, is nothing more than indulging 
in wild speculation. The professor, of course, has 
a right to speculate; but he must not lay his specu- 
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lations before us as established science, after assur¬ 
ing us, as he did, that he wanted to confine himself 
to incontrovertible facts. 

'‘According to my opponent, all is in a state of 
flux in this world; the mineral is forever evolving 
into the plant, the plant into the brute, and the 
brute into man. There are no fixed species. One 
form of life, by almost insensible gradations, passes 
into other and higher forms of life. This the pro¬ 
fessor affirms in the face of thre fact that nowhere 
in all the geological strata are there any instances 
of gradual transition from one species to another. 
The millions and millions of fossil illustrations of 
past ages show us many species simultaneously and 
successively; but never one species maturing into 
another. The word of God, repeated ten times 
over in the first chapter of the Bible, ‘Each after 
its kind*, still stands unshaken. 

“The professor is also a firm believer in man*s 
descent from the ape. He speaks of this and that 
and yet another point of resemblance obtaining be¬ 
tween the two species. But why not bring the con¬ 
tention to a real test? What is the central portion 
of the system? Is it not the brain? Very well. 
The moment you compare man with the ape in this 
essential respect the difference is what? Just half! 
The cubic capacity of the brain of the highest man- 
ape has been found to be only thirty-four inches, 
while that of the lowest man is fully sixty-eight. 
Think of it! Thirty-four inches of cranial capacity 
on the animal side, sixty-eight on the human, and 
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no link between the two! A hundred years and 
more given to the search! All the intellect of the 
evolutionists engaged in all parts of the world in 
filling up the gulf, and the colossal gap as wide to¬ 
day as when the quest began! 

*‘But I must come to weightier matters/" the 
minister proceeded. *‘My opponent blithely calls 
sin a merely human infirmity ; a defect of Judgment; 
an incident in our moral development that can not 
be helped; nay, hear it again and stand amazed: a 
v^eritable fall upward! Friends and neighbors: Pro¬ 
fessor Austin has told you a story; I shall tell you 
a story, too. 

^‘Some of you may know the aged woman, who, 
during the past three years, has been selling candies 
and peanuts on the corner of Fourth and Pine 
streets in the city. It has been my custom, when¬ 
ever I passed by her little booth, to buy a bag or 
two of her sweets. The other day, as I approached 
her counter, and gazed in surprise at her empty 
shelves and jars, she smiled quite happily and said: 
‘Yes, it’s all gone, every bit of it. A finely-dressed 
gentlemen took the whole of my stock about half an 
hour ago. When I could not change his bill, he took 
what I had of coppers, of nickels and dimes and 
said it was all right. See, here is the bill. Am I 
not blessed to-day?’ I took the bill apprehensively 
and, after a look, my misgivings were confirmed. 
‘That is a counterfeit bill/ I said. ‘What!’ the 
woman exclaimed, turning pale. ‘The scoundrel! 
The wretch!’ At the moment I thought she had 
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called the thief by his true name; but since I heard 
Professor Austin speak, I have changed my mind. 
I now realize my mistake. Instead of condoling 
with the woman, I should have explained to her that 
the man who robbed her had committed no crime; 
that what he had done was but a needful incident 
in his moral development; that he was getting com¬ 
mand of his faculties; that his fall, if fall she insisted 
to call it, was in fact a fall upward! 

‘T see by your grim faces, my friends, that you 
do not agree with the professor’s philosophy. It 
sounded pretty enough at first, but after consider¬ 
ing its practical effects you found that it would not 
work. And I spoke only of theft. What if I had 
told you of murder? Is it enough that the murder¬ 
er hates his crime? Is it enough that he realizes 
his mistake and reforms? Shakespeare, for one, 
would disagree. He tells us that Lady Macbeth 
could not wash her hands white, although she had 
learned to hate her crime so as to be made insane 
by the mere memory of it. ‘Out, damned spot!’ she 
would cry, while rubbing her hands. ‘Out I say! . 

Here’s the smell of the blood still. All the per¬ 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.’ 
The doctor who was called to attend her, whispered 
in the ear of a gentleman: ‘More need has she of 
the divine than the physician. God, God, forgive 
us all.’ No mere moral improvement can wash 
Lady Macbeth’s red right hand. Only one thing 
can help her—that whereof the poet sings: 

“ ‘There is a fountain, filled with blood, 
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Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 

And sinners plunged beneath the flood 

Lose all their guilty stains.’ 

“Of the subject of immortality the professor 
knows nothing and believes nothing. He confesses 
indeed to a faint hope and admits a bare possibility 
that there may be another life, but he is so uncer¬ 
tain about it that, although his words are beauti¬ 
fully poetic, they are inexpressibly sad. Is there a 
hereafter, or does our life go out like a spark? Does 
it perish like a coal? Does it burst like a bubble? 
My opponent affirms that we do not know; that we 
can not tell; that the sea which stretches before us 
has never borne, on any wave, the image of a home¬ 
ward sail. Is this true, my friends? If it were; if 
the grave were the end of our existence, and its 
closing word, creation would be senseless, utterly 
without object and purpose. But all human in¬ 
stincts cry out aloud against such a view. Our 
conscience protests, and conscience tells no Muench- 
hausen tales. The professor is wrong. Since Jesus 
Christ arose on Easter morn, the gloom of death 
has been dispelled, and a beacon set upon the farther 
shore. Death is swallowed up in victor^". We need 
not sorrow as those who have no hope; for Jesus 
says: “I am the Resurrection and the Life.” Must 
I remind the professor that even De Wette, whom 
Germany called the Universal Doubter, admitted 
that the fact of Christ’s resurrection could no more 
be called in question than the historical certainty 
of the assassination of Caesar? It is not true. 
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therefore, that death is the folding forever of wings; 
death, for those who fall asleep in Jesus, is the 
spreading of pinions to soar; it is the door to an end¬ 
less life. 

“Friends and neighbors! if ever a theory was 
palmed off upon the world that had less foundation 
in fact, and that was more dreary and sad, than the 
theory of evolution, I have not heard of it. Aw'ay, I 
say, with this humbug! It has already too long in¬ 
fested the schools and polluted our land.' All traces 
of this baneful doctrine should at once be wiped 
from the text-books w^hich our children must study. 
I am no fanatic, as some have called me. I do not 
ask for the exclusion of any scientific truth from 
the curriculum; what I do resent and wish to put a 
stop to is that atheists are allowed to breathe their 
guesses upon the faces of our boys and girls as pre¬ 
tended facts. The Christian who wants to teach 
religion to his children is obliged to build his own 
school for the purpose. If evolutionists want to 
teach evolution, let them follow the example that 
Christians have set! Let them erect their own in¬ 
stitutions and teach their theories to their heart’s 
content. But evolutionists should not be permitted 
to cram their speculations down the throats of chil¬ 
dren whose parents still believe in the Triune God!” 

Profound silence reigned for a second or two 
w^hen Pastor Netter had finished. But presently 
some one in the audience clapped his hands. That 
event was the signal for a general applause. When 
order was restored the professor endeavored to re- 
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but the arguments of the minister, and to adduce 
fresh ones, but with very little success. His oppon¬ 
ent, who likewise had another chance to speak, ex¬ 
ploded the new arguments with an ease that was 
simply surprising. The universal impression of the 
audience was that the minister had “put one over 
on the guy from the State College.” 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
A Terrible Blow. 

Grover was disgusted with the outcome of the 
debate. He had been of the conviction that Pro¬ 
fessor Austin could floor his opponent with the 
wave of a hand. The event showed that the minis¬ 
ter’s strength had been understimated. Upon the 
faces of the citizens of Crabtree he read what he 
endeavored hard to conceal from himself, namely, 
that the representative of the evolutionary theory 
had been “licked”. An elderly gentleman who had 
known Grover since a boy, made no bones about de¬ 
livering his verdict. Patting the young man on the 
shoulder, he said: 

“Well, Grover, chimpanzee lost the election.” 

Mrs. Gebhardt was waiting for the two men but 
withdrew to her room soon on the plea that she had 
a headache. If Grover had not been so much oc¬ 
cupied with his own thoughts he would have seen 
the flush of fever in his mother’s face. 

Mrs. Gebhardt was ill. It was only with a great 
effort that she had kept on her feet that day. Dur¬ 
ing the past weeks shock had succeeded shock. All 
her hopes and wishes had been upset. Grover’s un¬ 
belief was to her a source of perpetual anguish. 
She wrestled whole nights for his soul with God. 
When her son told her of the debate that had been 
arranged, she had felt a pang in her heart like a 
dagger-thrust. The closer the day approached the 
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more poignant her grief became. She felt herself 
so weak, so impotent. That her son could have 
become an infidel! And such a confirmed, such a 
determined, infidel! 

Once she thought she would use drastic mea¬ 
sures. She resolved to threaten to disinherit him 
if he failed to return. But that mood of hers did 
not last long. She knew her boy too well. Such a 
measure would not have the least effect upon him. 
It would merely conduce to the further estrange¬ 
ment of mother and son. And that she could not 
have borne. Grover was all she had left in this 
world; she did not wish to tamper with his affec¬ 
tions. She suffered in silence. But the day of 
the debate had proved too great a strain. As she 
prepared for the night her pulse throbbed and her 
strength gave way. 

The next morning she could not leave her bed. 

“Take the professor to the restaurant,” she told 
her son who bent over her anxiously. “I am ill.” 

“Ill!” Grover cried. “What ails you, mother? 
Shall I call Dr. Green?” 

“First attend to the professor,” Mrs. Gebhardt 
said. “See that he gets a good breakfast. The train 
doesn’t wait. I am sorry to cause you so much 
trouble.” 

“Oh, hush, mother!” Grover replied. A little 
later he hurried off with Professor Austin. It was 
7 o’clock. The train on which the professor intend¬ 
ed to leave would arrive at eight. There was plenty 
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of time, therefore. Ten minutes after eight he was 
home again. 

“Don’t you think I had better call Dr. Green?” 
he asked his mother anxiously. “You are feverish.” 

“Yes;” Mrs. Gebhardt acquiesced. “Perhaps it 
is best so.” 

When Dr. Green saw his patient he made a grave 
face. 

“An attack of influenza,” he said. “You will 
have to stay in bed and take good care of yourself. 
You ought to have a nurse, you ought to have a 
nurse. Now whom could we get; whom could we 
get? Miss Arlton is waiting on Mr. Anderson, the 
banker; and she’s the only nurse I have. Let me 
see. Right! I’ve got it! There’s Miss Boland— 
Alice Boland, I mean. She’s done some nursing 
before; helped me out last year. She’s excellent. 
Suppose we get her ?” 

Mrs. Gebhardt’s eyes shone. 

“Do you think she would come?” she queried. 

“Come?” the doctor repeated astonished. “Sure 
she will come. I’ll call her up right away and Grover 
can then go out and get her.” 

In the parlor he wrote out a prescription and 
handed it to the young man with the injunction to 
get it filled immediately. Grover took it and ac¬ 
companied the doctor out upon the veranda. 

“Dr. Green,” he said somewhat huskily, “isn’t 
there any other nurse that you could get?” 

The man of science looked up surprised. 
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“Why ?” he asked. “What’s the matter with 
Miss Boland? She’s excellent. No, I don’t know 
of anybody else. Of course, we could telephone to 
Sacred Heart in the City, but it is doubtful whether 
they would send one. I was there yesterday and 
they told me they hardly had enough service them¬ 
selves.” 

Grover Gebhardt fought an internal fight. 

“Very well,” he said. “Then I have a petition. 
Would it be encroaching too much on your time if 
I asked you to get Miss Boland yourself? I shall 
gladly defray whatever extra expense is connected 
with it.” 

Again the doctor looked up surprised. 

“But why—“he began, and then he seemed to 
understand. “Ah, so.” he said with a smile. “Ahem, 
yes. Of course I can drive out there. Yes, sure, I 
shall do that. I shall not call her up at all. I shall 
drive out there right away and get her.” 

“Thank you,” Grover said heartily. “And 
please, make it plain to her that it is vou who want 
her.” 

“Depend upon it,” the doctor replied as he got 
into his car and drove away. 

Alice Boland came a little before noon. She had 
not hesitated one moment to follow the doctor when 
the latter had explained to her the circumstances. 
As for her parents, they looked at each other signifi¬ 
cantly when she drove away and Mr. Boland re¬ 
marked : 
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“Looks like a piece of providence.’* 

His wife nodded assent. 

Mrs. Gebhart did not get better as the doctor 
had hoped. The disease became more virulent day 
by day. Alice nursed her patient with the devotion 
of a daughter. Grover saw and walked about as 
if in a dream. Now he would reproach himself for 
having at all mentioned the subject of evolution; 
now he would reproach the girl for her obstinacy. 
The thought that she no more belonged to him 
tortured him with violence so great that he suffered 
actual physical pain. Once or twice he attempted 
to smooth over what had happened, but Alice im¬ 
mediately gave him to understand that that would 
never do. She treated him as she treated any other 
person. She was friendly; she was polite. A 
stranger would have found her behavior absoultely 
correct. Not so Grover. He chafed and fretted; 
he raged inwardly and felt insulted. 

“That she can so completely forget!” he grieved. 
“She treats me like a schoolboy that has played 
truant.” 

One day Meta came and brought her sister a 
bundle of clothes. When she noticed the politeness 
that the two young people employed when they 
spoke to each other, she turned up her nose con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Say, Grover,” she said to the young man a little 
later when he drove to the post-office with her to 
get the mail, “don’t you think you two have quarrel- 
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ed long enough? why don’t you let bygones be by¬ 
gones ?” 

“It’s not I who hold back/’ Grover answered 
peevishly, “It’s Alice.” 

“O you blind bat!” Meta replied; “it’s you. If 
you would quit sticking up for that orang-outang 
stuff, Alice would hug you at once. I have heard 
the poor thing weep many a night.” 

“Do you speak the truth ?” Grover asked eager¬ 
ly, looking his companion straight in the face. 

“Of course, I speak the truth,” Meta rejoined. 
“If you don’t settle this business mighty quick, 
Grover, I don’t like you any more at all. Why are 
you so stuck on that monkey theory, anyway. 
There’s nobody in town sides with you. Everybody, 
even the high school kids, says that Mr. Netter won 
the debate. So why don’t you come over?” 

Grover Gebhardt frowned but did not reply. He 
was not yet convinced. Professor Austin simply 
had not understood how to riddle the arguments of 
the minister. He wasn’t quick in repartee anyway, 
as it appeared. Ev'olution was a fact. Darwin’s 
idea of the origin of species through natural selec¬ 
tion was the only explanation of the dev’elopment 
of races that accounted for all the known facts. He 
would get the best books on the subject and re-in- 
vestigate the whole question. 

“Why don’t you answer?” Meta queried, stop¬ 
ping her car before the post-office. 

“You don’t understand,” Grover evaded, “you 
don’t understand. How can I-” 
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Meta shrugged her shoulder and leaped from the 
car. 

“He that will not be counseled can not be help¬ 
ed/" she said as she went for her mail-box. 

Grover bit his lip and followed at her heels. 

“See here/" he demanded, when he had collected 
his mail, “can you really advise me to play the hy¬ 
pocrite 

“Then you still believe in evolution?’" Meta 
asked astonished. “After all that our minister said?"" 

The young man made an impatient gesture. 

“Mr. Netter surely made out a good case,” he 
conceded, “and Professor Austin scarcely was a 
match for him; but that does not mean that there’s 
no one who could explode the arguments.” 

“I can’t understand you, Grover,” the girl said 
and stepped into her car. “Well,” she added, as 
she kicked at the selfstarter, “if I can be of service 
to you, let me know.” 

Then she drove away and the young man watch¬ 
ed her out of sight. He crushed a circular in his 
hand and slowly walked home. 

“What a mess,” he muttered; “what a mess!” 

He found Dr. Green’s automobile parked in front 
of the house and, as he mounted the stairs, the doc¬ 
tor came out of the house. There was something 
in the gentleman’s demeanor that made him stop 
short. 

“How is mother?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not so well, not so well,” the physician replied, 
shaking his head. “I don’t like her pulse, I don’t 
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like her pulse. But don’t give up hope, don’t give 
up hope. I shall look in again after a couple of 
hours. It’s a good thing that we have Miss Boland 
as nurse. The girl’s just fine, just fine.” 

The doctor came again a little before nightfall. 

“I had a severe case in the country,” he explain¬ 
ed to Grover who had evidently been waiting for 
him upon the veranda. ‘T couldn’t come earlier. 
How’s the patient?” 

“Not any better,” Grover said. “I can discover 
no improvement.” 

“We’ll see, we’ll see,” the physician said and 
went into the house. Grover remained outside and 
paced the veranda. He was ill at ease. What if his 
mother should die? He recoiled from the thought. 
No, no, she must not! He said to himself that he 
was partly responsible for his mother’s sickness. 

“She worried too much of late,” he murmured. 
“She can’t reconcile herself to my new ideas. It’s 
really a shame that I have hurt her so. But can a 
man control his thinking? ‘Above all else, to thy¬ 
self be true I’ ” 

Moodily he walked up and down the narrow 
place, wondering why the doctor stayed so long. 
When, at length, the man of science came out, he 
faced him anxiously. 

“Pretty serious,” the physician said gravely, 
“pretty serious. Grover, you had better prepare for 
the worst.” 

“You mean—you mean—?” the young man 
gasped. 
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“It’s hard telling,” the doctor replied, “It’s hard 
telling. This influenza is such a treacherous disease. 
I’ll come again to-morrow morning.” 

Grover tottered to the bench and sank down upon 
it overwhelmed. 

“O God!” he whispered. And then he scowled. 
“God?” he asked. “Is there a God?” 

He sat there until the door opened and Alice 
stepped to his side. 

“Grover,” she said, “your mother wants you.” 

He roused himself, looked rather dazed at the 
girl, and then went into the house. Alice followed 
him to the bedroom of his mother and discreetly 
withdrew, closing the door. 

“Grover,” asked Mrs. Gebhardt, “what does Dr. 
Green think of my condition?” 

A terrified expression appeared in the young 
man’s eyes. He failed to give a prompt answer. 

“It is well,” Mrs. Gebhardt said with an almost 
imperceptible smile. “It is immaterial what the 
doctor said. I feel myself that I am sinking. Hush, 
Grover! Don’t interrupt me. I shall not be with 
you very much longer. Soon I must walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death. Now I would 
like to ask one question, Grover. Do you want 
your mother to die in the faith of Darwin, or do you 
want her to die in the Lord Jesus Christ?” 

“Oh, mother!” the young man cried, covering 
his face w'ith his hands. 

“It is well, my boy,” Mrs. Gebhardt said softlly. 
“See, your theory breaks down in the presence of 
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death. It may be excellent in fine weather, but it 
is useless in foul. Some day you will extricate your¬ 
self out of this maze of doubt.'" 

Grover kneeled down overcome with emotion 
and buried his face in the counterpane. Mrs. Geb- 
hardt laid her hand upon his head and her lips 
moved as if in prayer. After a brief silence she 
said in a weak voice: 

*T should like to take the Holy Communion, 
Grover. Will you please tell Alice to call the mini¬ 
ster?" 

The Rev. Mr. Netter came and Mrs. Gebhardt 
strengthened herself for her last journey. Alice 
could scarcely restrain her tears as she viewed the 
peaceful face of her patient. Death held no terrors 
for her. As for Grover, he stood in the door of the 
room, pale and thoughtful, and looked on the scene 
in the silence of grief. 

On the afternoon of the next day Mrs. Gebhardt 
passed away. The people that came out to attend 
the funeral two davs later, filled the church on the 
hill to capacity and many had to stand outside be¬ 
neath the windows. Mr. Netter preached a ser¬ 
mon, redolent of the hope of immortality. Then 
came the funeral rites at the cemetery and the sym¬ 
pathetic handshakes of friends and neighbors. Gro¬ 
ver’s sensibilities were dulled by his twofold grief 
as by hammer blows. He felt the grasp of hands 
and heard the sound of words, but it left him all in 
a kind of torpor. Only when Oscar Wendtland took 
his hand and spoke his name did he experience a 
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sort of reaction. Tears rushed to his eyes and he 
gave one sob. 

And then came the last handshake, a clasp that 
roused his lethargic spirit and sent the blood cours¬ 
ing through his veins. Alice Boland’s clasp was 
warm and firm and the look she gave him made him 
happy and miserable at the same time. How much 
that look contained! He read in it a world of love, 
of grief, of sympathy, of reproach. He imagined 
to hear her chide him for his infidelity, to call him 
back to the old trust and truth. It was to him as if 
she said: “O Grover, see what you have done!’” 

He returned home alone and entered his moth¬ 
er’s bedroom. He sat down and plunged into deep 
thoughts. He thought of what had been and of what 
w^as to be. How greatly he needed Alice Boland 
now! But the girl would never yoke herself to an 
unbeliever. If he could go to her and say that he 
had returned all obstacles would crumble to dust. 
But could he speak the word? He groaned aloud. 
No, he could not do such a thing. Though his 
heart urged him powerfully, his head said no. 

He paced up and down the room and thought 
and thought. Had his mother not spoken the truth 
when she said that the evolutionary theory broke 
down in the presence of death? Was not life un¬ 
speakably sad? Was it not very pitiful? What did 
it all amount to? Was there any purpose to it? 

'‘Not if evolution be true,” he found himself say¬ 
ing. Up and down he paced, thinking, thinking. 
At last he left his mother’s room and went into his 
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study. He approached his book shelf and stood be¬ 
fore it dejected and thoughtful. He saw familiar 
names—Haeckel and Huxley, Darwin and Osborn, 
Balmforth and Schwalbe, Tichenor and Fenton and 
many others. He had read them all. They seemed 
to have the facts on their side. And yet, and yet! 
Clear and earnest the soft voice of his mother rang 
in his ear: 'Xet me ask you one question, Grover. 
Do you want your mother to die in the faith of Dar¬ 
win, or do you want her to die in the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” That question had utterly overwhelmed 
him at the moment; that question overwhelmed him 
now. Weary to the death he threw himself into a 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Professor Barlow. 

A week after the funeral Grover moved to the 
City and opened a law office. He was now a wealthy 
young man. With the exception of twenty thousand 
dollars, which she had bequeathed to the institutions 
of the Church, Mrs. Gebhardt had left everything 
to her son. Grover's possessions in real estate and 
cash money amounted to $175,000. That was a 
fine start in life. Many a young man would have 
been exceedingly happy. Not so Grover. He found 
little satisfaction in his bank account. His mind 
was filled with other thoughts. 

Since he was new in the city he did not have 
much to do, a thing he was very thankful for. He 
neither advertised in the newspapers nor made 
himself conspicuous in other ways. Consequently 
few cases were brought to his attention. But even 
of the few that were submitted to him he rejected 
most because they were not to his taste. He was 
independent; he did not need the money; so why 
should he have anything to do with clearing men 
guilty of wrong or abetting avarice? 

About once a day he visited the public library. 
At the library it was the Biology Department that 
claimed most of his imc. He developed a veritable 
passion for reading. Places of amusement he seem¬ 
ed to scorn. 

At the library he often met an aged gentleman 
in gray who appeared to be interested in the same 
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line of research as himself. It was inevitable that 
the two men, in the course of time, took notice of 
each other and exchanged casual remarks. The 
man in gray had a fine intelligent face. He w'ore a 
beard and a mustache of glistening white, and his 
deep-blue eyes peered kindly through horn-rimmed 
spectacles. 

"‘Studying evolution?” he queried one day, as 
Grover Gebhardt reached for the latest book on the 
subject. 

“Yes,” the young man admitted frankly. Then 
he added: “You seem to be following the same 
line of research.” 

“Yes,” the gentleman answered, with a smile. 
“I like to watch the latest frantic efforts of evolu¬ 
tionists to prop up their tottering theory.” 

“Then you don’t believe that evolution is a fact?” 

Again the professor—such as he was—smiled his 
kindly smile. 

“Do you know what Carlyle said when he had 
finished reading Darwin’s Origin of Species?” he 
asked. 

“I am sure I do not recall,” replied Grover. 

“He said that the naturalist had by no means 
satisfied him that men were descended from mon¬ 
keys, but had gone far toward persuading him that 
his so-called scientific brethren had brought the 
Englishmen of his day ver>" near to monkeys.” 

Grover frowned. 
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“Since Carlyle,” he said, “many important finds 
have been made which put an altogether different 
face on the issue.” 

“Still,” the gentleman in gray returned, “I have 
no doubt whatever that the great Scotchman, were 
he living to-day, would not hesitate one moment 
designating Darwinism as ‘the gospel of dirt’ with 
the same emphasis that he used fifty years ago.” 

“What of it?” rejoined Grover. “Carlyle was no 
specialist in that line.” 

“But he was a thinker,” the gentleman replied. 
“He had reason on his side when he spurned the 
idea that intellect, personality, moral emotion, and 
the like, should have passed into him through en¬ 
tities that had none of their own.” 

The next day they argued again for a few min¬ 
utes. In fact, they did so every time they met and 
thus became fast friends. The gentleman’s name 
was Barlow. He had been college professor for 
more than thirty years, and he now lived a retired • 
life with one of his daughters in a little bungalo 
near the library. 

One afternoon, after accompanying the ex-pro¬ 
fessor to his residence, the latter urged him to come 
in and have a cup of tea. They had been arguing 
again and a point had been reached in the debate 
where each would regret to break off. Professor 
Barlow rang the bell and the door was opened by 
a lady whom Grover judged to be about forty years 
of age. She was very friendly and had the eyes of 
the professor. 
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“My daughter,” Professor Barlow said to Grover, 
who bowed politely. 

The introduction over, he hustled the young man 
into his study and resumed the argument: 

“To return to w'here we broke off,” he said, wip¬ 
ing his glasses leisurely. “In arguments before 
juries, Webster often asked his opponents, ‘Why do 
you not meet the case?’ That is my quarrel with 
the evolutionists. They do not meet the case.” 

“What, in your opinion, is the case?” inquired 
Grover. 

“I have already given it, some time ago, in the 
words of Carlyle,” answered the professor. “But 
it does not hurt to repeat it. The greatest objection 
against the theory is that the impersonal primordial 
slime should evolve forms of existence that trans¬ 
cend its own. The case further consists of the ir¬ 
reconcilable opposition of the attributes of matter 
and mind, of the unbridged gulf between the not- 
living and the living, of the fact that spontaneous 
generation has never been known to occur, and of 
the missing links between man and the ape.” 

“But Haeckel is confident that he has solved all 
these questions in his ‘Riddles of the Universe’,” 
Grover replied. 

“Has he?” the professor said. “No, Mr. Geb- 
hardt, Haeckel’s explanations are forced and do not 
account for the facts. His ‘Riddles of the Universe’ 
is already obsolete. Mere molecular machinery will 
never be sufficient to account for the production of 
living tissue, for in no case can the effect contain 
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more than the cause. Involution and evolution 
are a fixed equation. You can not take out at the 
end of a process what you did not put in at the be¬ 
ginning. If the multiplex molecules that build the 
world of living organisms have no life in them, you 
will not get life out of them. Since 1866 the bioplast 
is regarded as the morphological unit, and not the 
cell. Is it possible that a mere little speck of trans¬ 
parent, colorless, glue-like, and under the strongest 
microscope apparently structureless mass of germ¬ 
inal matter should weave the different tendons, mus¬ 
cles, veins, nerv'es, and fibres of a living organism 
and coordinate them in such a manner that among 
all the multitudinous wheels there is neither clashing 
nor confusion ?’’ 

“IPs mysterious enough, I grant,” replied Grover. 
“But why try to go behind the facts? We can see 
under the microscope that the bioplast does it.” 

“Yes,” agreed the professor. “But whence the 
bioplast?” 

“Whence the bioplast?” repeated Grover. “May 
it not be that what the crystal is in regard to the 
inorganic, the cell is in the sphere of what we call 
life? The crystal arises in a mysterious way from 
the mother lye; in like manner the bioplast is de¬ 
veloped in a suitable animal fluid.” 

“Mistaken,” rejoined the professor. “That view, 
it is true, was embraced during many years and it 
explained everything so conveniently; but it has 
been abandoned. It is now known that every bio¬ 
plast is derived from a preceding bioplast. Never 
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do we behold a spontaneous origin as in the case of 
a crystal. But if all life begins in the bioplast, and 
every bioplast known to man was produced by a 
bioplast, will you please tell me whence came the 
first bioplast?” 

Grover Gebhardt was perfectly nonplused. 
Amazement was written all over his face. He failed 
to answer. 

“Huxley himself admits,” continued the profes¬ 
sor, “that there is absolutely no parallel between the 
actions of matter in the mineral world and in living 
tissues. Evolutionists may talk as they will, the 
fact remains that a yawning chasm separates the in¬ 
organic world from the organic, the inanimate from 
the animate. On the one hand we have the rock- 
crystal, and on the other the vegetable and animal 
kingdom; and there is no bridge to span the g^lf.** 

“But the gulf must have been bridged somehow 
at some time,” Grover insisted doggedly. “We have 
only begun to understand nature and the forces at 
work in nature. Who will set limits to the possible 
play of molecules in a cooling planet?” 

Professor Barlow shook his head, patient, but 
resolute in his patience. 

“My young friend, he said, “yonder on the wall 
hangs a chart showing the growth and movement of 
bioplasts. Do you believe that this chart could 
have made itself? Of course vou don’t believe that. 
You would say that a man holding such views 
ought to be sent to a lunatic ward. But how about 
the actual living bioplasts? How about the wonder- 
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ful tissues which they weave ? How about the birds 
and beasts that fly in the air and roam in the woods? 
You do not believe that the chart can possibly be 
the result of chance; and yet you allow men like 
Huxley and Haeckel and Tyndall and Osborn to 
come before you and say that the bioplast came into 
existence by a fortuitous concourse of atoms?” 

When Grover vouchsafed no reply the professor 
continued: 

“Bioplasm, to all the tests known to physical 
science is the same in the animal and in the plant, 
in the sponge and in the brain. The bioplasm that 
weaves the oak is, to all human investigation, iden¬ 
tical with the speck of bioplasm that weaves the 
eagle or a man. We should look for a rather com¬ 
plicated kind of molecular machinery within that 
bit of bioplasm to account for the marvelous results. 
But when we examine it;—when we examine it 
with a microscope that magnifies the edge of a razor 
to the breadth of three fingers—^we detect no struc¬ 
ture, no molecular machinery whatsoever. Do you 
wonder that Lionel Beale reiterates again and again 
his belief that there must be a presiding agency 
which controls the movements of the bioplasts with 
a view to attaining a definite end? It is plain that 
before the bioplasts begin to weave your eagle or 
your oak the plan of what they are going to weave 
must be clearly before them, otherwise the result 
would be confusion. ‘Bioplasm,' Lional Beale says 
truly, “prepares for far-off events.” That is equal 
to saying that there is forecast involved in the 
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action of bioplasts. But forecast is not a property 
of matter. Forecast is an attribute of mind. An 
immaterial element, therefore, exists which directs 
the movements of the bioplasts so that ner\'es and 
arteries, veins and bones, and all the mechanism 
of an organism can be woven and co-ordinated into 
an infinity of design in plant and animal and man. 
And the power that directs the movements of the 
bioplasts can not be inferior to that which we see in 
the result. Man has been wov^en by the bioplasts— 
man, who is a person. There is more in man than 
merely physical forces. Man is more than a com¬ 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro¬ 
gen. But involution and evolution are eternally 
equal to each other. Consequently the power that 
produced man is a person."' 

Grover Gebhardt had become very thoughtful. 
The frown had gradually disappeard from his face 
and great earnestness now over-spread it. When 
he failed to offer anything in reply the professor 
went on solemnly and as if talking to himself: 

‘^A patriarch once queried, Tf man dies, shall 
he live again?’ It appears that we can now give 
scientific proof of man's immortality. The answer 
to the question whether death ends all depends on 
the reply to another, namely, whether life is the 
cause of organization, or organization the cause of 
life? The microscope reveals no organization, no 
structure whatever in the bioplast. Even Haeckel 
and Huxley concede that no organization can be 
detected in the bioplasmic mass. But there are 
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movements in it and life. We see the movements. 
They must have a cause. The cause of the move¬ 
ments must exist before the movements. It follows, 
therefore, that life exists before organization. But, 
if life exists before organization, may it not exist 
after? Nay, must it not?’’ 

Miss Barlow appeared in the library at this junc¬ 
ture and announced that tea was ready. The men 
rose and followed the lady into the dining room. 
The conversation now turned to lighter subjects 
and soon a feeling of comfort and cheer prevailed. 
Miss Barlow was a great reader. Her intelligent 
remarks had a stimulating effect. She was quick 
at repartee and full of aphorisms and odd compari¬ 
sons. Grover thought her wonderful company and 
forgot, for the time being, all his troubles. Miss 
Barlow possessed the faculty of making people feel 
at home. Grover was as free in her presence as if 
he had known her for many years. When he walked 
home an hour later, the crisis of his life had come 
and gone. He had come under the influence of per¬ 
sonalities whose intellects matched his own, but, 
unlike his own hitherto, were informed by truth. 
And the time was to come when what he now vague¬ 
ly sensed was to prove the power that turned him 
back to the Brother of the Broken Heart and all 
the blessings he had in store. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Alice Leaves Home. 

Alice Boland had returned home to the ranch. 
There was much work to be done. The time of 
harvest was at hand. The men were busy in the 
field and the women folk put up fruit and vegetables 
for the winter. 

Mr. Boland’s face was sullen. He shouted at 
the horses and used his quirt more than usually. 
Alice took care not to cross her father’s way. The 
farmer saw that his daughter avoided him, an obser¬ 
vation which fanned his ill temper. 

wonder what’s doing in the matter of Alice 
and Grover?” he said one day to his wife. “What 
do you know? Any signs of making up?” 

Mrs. Boland sighed. 

“I am afraid not,” she replied. *Tf they had, 
the girl would be happier. Just look at her! She is 
but a shadow of what she was.” 

“Then why don’t they make up?” the farmer 
growled. “Whose fault can it be?” 

Again Mrs. Boland sighed. 

“I believe confidently,” she said, “if Alice met 
Grover half way this matter could be settled. Gro¬ 
ver loves the girl. I watched him at the cemetery. 
You ought to have seen the look in his eyes when 
Alice gave him her hand. And the girl loves him 
too. It’s a shame that she makes both him and 
herself miserable on account ot a foolish notion.” 
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“I am going to talk to her,” Mr. Boland thun¬ 
dered. “I kept my mouth shut because of the 
funeral. But I am not going to keep still any 
longer. It’s five weeks now since Grover has gone 
to the city and no wheel has turned in this affair. 
My patience is at an end.” 

That evening he had a conversation with Alice. 
He had followed her to her room and closed the 
door. 

“How about your affair with Grover?” he asked, 
when he had taken a chair. 

Alice lifted a troubled face but did not answer. 

“How do you get on with Grover?” Mr. Boland 
repeated impatiently. “I would like to know.” 

The color rose in the girl’s face. 

“I believe I told you already,” she said with 
dignity. 

“What?” her father exclaimed. “You are still 
hugging that crazy notion? Don’t you think it is 
about time to stop this foolishness?” 

Alice became pale and her frame quivered. 

“It’s no foolishness,” she replied quietly but 
firmly. 

“I tell you it is foolishness!” roared her father. 
“It is the rankest idiocy that I have ever seen. Here 
is a young man of good family and fine appearance, 
of good repute and well to do; and here is a girl 
of like qualities. They love each other and have 
already become engaged. Presently the girl finds 
out that her husband-to-be holds scientific views 
different from her own, and forthwith she breaks 
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the engagement; whereupon she takes to mooning 
and sighing and weeping of nights, and makes life 
miserable for all who come in touch with her. If 
that isn’t ridiculous and stupid and idiotic, tell me, 
I pray you, how else it deserves to be labeled! I 
give you two weeks, girl, to straighten out this 
tangle, or —(or-” 

He had risen from his chair and his clenched 
fist came crashing down on the table for emphasis. 
The girl shrank back in terror and uttered an ex¬ 
clamation of fright. She had smelled the fumes of 
liquor. Years ago her father had been a frequent 
visitor of the saloon; but since prohibition had be¬ 
come a law no whiskey had come to his lips. Evi¬ 
dently her father must have bought the stuff from 
a bootlegger. She realiazed that it was useless to 
argue with him in a drunken condition. So she 
simply looked at him wide-eyed and terrified. Her 
gaze had a sobering effect upon the farmer. He ap¬ 
peared ashamed of his rudeness. After a few more 
words of expostulation he abruptly left the chamber. 

When Alice was alone she locked the door and 
fell prone upon her bed and wept. 

don’t have a home any more,” she sobbed. 
'‘Father looked as if he could kill me. And I am 
the cause of all the trouble. If he takes to drink 
again the blame falls upon me.” 

After a little she became more quiet. 

“I shall go away,” she soliloquized. “I shall go 
to the city and stay a while with grandma and then 
go to Sacred Heart Hospital. I like nursing. I am 
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going to make that my life’s calling. Yes, that will 
be best. Meta can help mother on the farm. They 
don’t need me. If the work gets too heavy, they 
may hire a girl. Yes, that is the solution. I shall 
leave within a few days.” 

And Alice left. Mr. Boland thundered his pro¬ 
tests and Mrs. Boland likewise raised objections, 
but the girl remained firm. 

“It will be better for all of us if I go,” she in¬ 
sisted and so, at the end of the week, she packed her 
trunk and went away. Grandma Boland, who had 
been informed of her coming, met Alice at the sta¬ 
tion in the city and warmly bade her welcome. 

“I feared it would come to that,” she said sym¬ 
pathetically. “\our father is very headstrong and 
too much in love with the root of evil. Well, I am 
glad that you are here. You need a rest. A week or 
so of nothing to do will tone you up. We can see 
about Sacred Heart Hospital later.” 

“Don’t you think that I could do the work?” 
Alice asked. “I like nursing and Dr. Green always 
praised me. I have been told that there is a great 
scarcity of nurses.” 

“Yes,” Grandmother Boland confirmed, “I have 
no doubt that you will make a fine nurse. I happen¬ 
ed to see the Sister Superior of Sacred Heart yester¬ 
day afternoon and mentioned your intention. She 
was delighted. She urged me to bring you at once, 
since they were very much in need of help.” 

Oh, I am so glad,” Alice exclaimed. “Let us 
go there Monday. I want to start work right away. 
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I need no rest. It will do me good to keep occupi¬ 
ed.” 

“We shall see,” Grandmother Boland replied. 
“Here’s our jitney. The streetcar companies are 
still on the strike. I wonder who will win? Well, 
this jitney takes us to my front door.” 

Arrived at home. Grandmother Boland said: 

“Oscar Wendtland comes to see me quite often 
—about once a week. He is taking the business 
course which they give in the summer months. He 
believes it to be of great advantage to a minister 
if he is acquainted with business methods and knows 
shorthand and the kej^board of a typewriter. Oscar 
is a fine lad. There’s a sort of seriousness about 
him that stands him in good stead. He often speaks 
of 3"ou and Grover Gebhardt. He told me the other 
day that he had seen Grover and talked to him, but 
that his friend still holds the same ideas, though 
he does not seem to defend them as vigorously as 
before.” 

“Has Grover ever called on you?” asked Alice. 

“Just once,” replied Grandma Boland. “But he 
did not stay long. He talked about his mother and 
appeared rather dejected. There’s no doubt that he 
loved her greatly. Mrs. Gebhardt told me more 
than once that Grover-carried her on his hands. 
It must have been a great shock to him when she 
died.” 

“It was,” said Alice, softly. “You know I nursed 
her and had occasion to obser\"e Grover’s solicitude 
for his mother. It ^vas touching. Mrs. Gebhart’s 
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eyes were often filled with tears when she saw her 
son's attentions and noticed his anxiety. It must 
have been terrible to her that Grover had lost his 
faith, but she never complained. She never re¬ 
proached him. They had a conversation together 
before she died; I was not present and do not know 
what was said; but when Grover came out of her 
room his vision was blurred by tears. I felt like 
speaking to him or pressing his hand, but I was 
afraid he might misconstrue it. Oh, grandma, it 
is hard to remain firm when you see the man you 
love in grief. It was a sore trial to let him pass by. 
If he had looked at me at that moment, I am afraid 
I should have been too w'eak to keep up the barrier. 
But he went out into the garden and there paced 
up and down for half an hour. Then he came back 
and asked me to go and call the minister, since his 
mother wanted to take Holy Communion." 

"Yes, yes." Grandmother Boland said sym¬ 
pathetically, "I understand you, my girl, and I 
feel with you. Perhaps I should not have advised 
you as I did. But I meant your best." 

"No, grandmother," answered Alice, "don’t re¬ 
proach yourself for what you did. I am glad that 
I did not yield to my momentary weakness. I 
should have regretted my step later. It will not 
do to compromise saving truth. If Grover and I 
married, estranged as we are in our inmost convic¬ 
tions, our marriage would be a mockery. I had 
rather not marry at all than to build upon a lie." 
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A momentary silence ensued which was broken 
by the old lady. 

‘T should like to have been at the funeral,” she 
said, “but my rheumatism pained me so desperately 
I could hardly move. Mr. Netter I am sure, preach¬ 
ed a good sermon?” 

“So he did,” replied Alice. “His quiet, earnest 
way of putting things never fails to make a deep im¬ 
pression on all \vho hear him; but at Mrs. Geb- 
hardt’s funeral his mastery was peerless. He didn't 
make capital out of the situation at all, as many 
preachers perhaps would have done, and as not a few 
people in all likelihood expected that he would do, 
and it must have been this very feature—this re¬ 
fraining on his part from exploiting the occasion— 
that lent such force and impressiveness to his ser¬ 
mon. One could feel that he was surcharged with 
emotion. He spoke from the abundance of his heart, 
and it went home to every heart.” 

“Did you see him before you left this morning?” 
asked Grandma Boland. 

“I did not,” returned Alice. “I was afraid he 
might get into still more trouble. You know father 
learned that you and I had been to see him before 
I broke with Grover, and father has ever since been 
angry with him. I don’t want to inv-olve more 
people in my misfortune than I have to.” 

“You are a brav^e grirl,” Mrs. Boland commended. 
“But I can not understand why you left in the midst 
of harvest. Might you not have stayed till fall and 
then gone to the city?” 
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“O grandmother” murmured the girl, as she lift¬ 
ed a troubled face, “I had to leave. I was afraid. 
You ought to have seen the terrible look in father’s 
eyes when he said he’d give me two weeks to 
straighten out this mess. And then, grandma, there 
was another thing that scared me. Father smelled 
after whiskey when — 

“Whiskey!” the old woman ejaculated. 

“Yes, grandma,” sighed the girl. “It was whis¬ 
key, and he was very much under its influence. He 
staggered when he left my room.” 

“Good Lord,” Mrs. Boland whispered, “where 
my he have obtained it?” 

“Oh, grandma,” said Alice, “the world is full of 
bad people. There are bootleggers aplenty in Crab¬ 
tree. Father often used to tell us that. He didn’t 
like it a bit, but said very little about it to other 
people because of the fact that he himself had been 
a drinker before. But he never bought any liquor 
for himself. He had broken with the habit. And 
now he starts in again. Oh, grandma, it was a 
severe blow to me. Don’t you think that I am the 
cause of it all ?” 

“That is a very serious matter,” the old lady 
said, greatly agitated, and shaking her head. “So 
John is drinking again.” 

“And I alone am to blame,” Alice put in. “Oh, 
grandma, that has worried me unspeakably. You 
know, grandma, the Bible says: ‘Woe to those 
through w'hom the offense cometh’. Have I not 
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given offense? Am I not responsible for my father’s 
backsliding?” 

“You are not,” the old lady declared firmly. 
“Your father has no business to take to the bottle 
simply because his covetous design does not mater¬ 
ialize. He ought to have more sense than that. At 
any rate, you must not reproach yourself. I should 
have done exactly as you have done.” 

“Oh, grandma,” the girl exclaimed, “you don’t 
know how you comfort me. I have been very mis¬ 
erable of late; for I kept on reproaching myself. 
So you think I did right after all?” 

“Undoubtedly,” the old lady rejoined promptly. 

“But what about that Scripture passage?” the 
girl queried, still uncertain. 

“That does not apply to you at all,” her grand¬ 
mother answered. “It’s your father who is giving 
offense; you have walked in perfect accord wdth 
Bible precept and doctrine. I shall visit your father 
next week and have an earnest talk with him. It 
may be a good thing that you left. You will make a 
successful nurse, I am sure. And I hope and pray 
that everything will come out all right in the end. 
‘All things must work together for good to those 
who love God,’ the Bible says. Experience has 
taught me that we must not force providence, but 
wait for it. God may yet bring back Grover Geb- 
hardt. If we could see all the ways that God has 
at his disposal, we should be amazed at the intricacy. 
He is always coming down to us through unlikely 
paths, and meeting us where we did not expect him. 
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The trouble with us is that we are so impatient. 
The artist will not allow us to go too near his can¬ 
vas, but we thrust our very fist into the painting 
of God. If we would only stand back and give God 
time. The God who is careful of a falling sparrow, 
'svill be no less careful of our life and destiny. Let 
us quietly await the issue of this tangle; I am con¬ 
fident that when God’s providence orbs to the per¬ 
fect sphere which he is preparing even now. you 
and I and others will say: ‘He hath done all things 
well.’ Obedience in the dark is the great thing. We 
are safe only so long as we obey God.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Alice Gives Up Hope. 

The next Monday Alice and Grandmother Bo¬ 
land went up to Sacred Heart, the most prominent 
hospital of the city. The Sister Superior, impressed 
with Alice’s appearance and carriage, told her that 
she could start work at once. Nothing could please 
Alice better. If she only could keep occupied, her 
resilient nature would soon rise victorious over the 
obstacle now looming huge and portentous athwart 
her pathway. 

She liked her new calling from the outset, an in¬ 
itial advantage which accounted for her skill, en¬ 
durance, and cheerfulness. At first she threatened 
to faint when witnessing a serious operation in the 
operating room; but the weakness passed and soon 
she was considered one of the best assistants at 
such work in the hospital. She was always in de¬ 
mand. Every doctor asked for Miss Boland and 
was disappointed when she could not be had. The 
patients, also, loved her and smiled when she passed 
or came to wait on them. 

Thus time flew fast. Fall came, wdth the air 
full of vintage fragrance, and nature rich with color. 
The hospital stood upon a bluff; and w’hen Alice 
gazed out into the distance, she saw the golden 
bronze of the fields and hillsides, made doubly rich 
by contrast wdth the somber hues of the evergreens 
that dotted the landscape far and near. Then her 
old wistfulness would come over her again. Her 
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lips would tremble and her eyes softened in response 
to her dreams. 

One day she met Grover. He came out of a 
stationary store she was about to enter. For a mo¬ 
ment they looked at each other in mute embarrass¬ 
ment ; then Grover lifted his hat. They exchanged 
a few commonplaces; he asked her how she liked 
it at the hospital and she asked him how he liked his 
office. Presently they parted with the conventional 
remarks and smile. Yes, Alice smiled, though her 
heart writhed with pain. Grover appeared sedate, 
more mature, more manly. There was an indefin¬ 
able something about him—seriousness coupled with 
assured purpose—that Alice had not observed on 
previous occasions. And that new element in his 
disposition and bearing stood the young man in 
good stead. It set him apart. It lifted him above 
the crowd. 

Alice did not buy anything in the store. She 
could not. It would have been impossible for her 
to collect her thoughts. She watched Grover 
through the window till he was out of sight, where¬ 
upon she stepped outside again. Turning her face 
in the opposite direction that Grover had taken, she 
walked along swiftly, with head erect, looking 
straight before her! 

“He was rather distant,” she said to herself. 
“Just as if I had never meant anything to him. Now 
was that necessary?” 

She felt the tears gathering in her eyes, but 
checked them. 
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“Well, what else could I expect?” she went on. 
“Have I not treated him in the same way? He 
wanted to show special courtesy to me several times, 
but I always chilled his advances by the ice in my 
demeanor. And yet I love him! I love him more 
than ever before. It is easy to giv^e advice,” she 
continued bitterly; “easy to point out that the only 
secure way is the path of obedience, and all that. 
But it’s hard to walk in that way. If I could choose 
again, I- 

“Alice Boland,” she interrupted herself reproach¬ 
fully, “what are you saying? Of course, you would 
choose exactly as you have chosen. Grandmother 
is right; and Mr. Netter is right; and the Bible is 
right. The parties that desire to marry each other 
should agree in things the most momentous and 
eternal. We don’t agree. We differ vitally and 
hopelessly; therefore it was best for us to part.” 

Thus she reasoned and walked along with firm 
and resolute strides; but although her reason was 
satisfied, her heart refused to accept the decision. 
It had its owm story to tell and Alice caught herself 
again and again listening to its insistent voice of 
protest. 

“I am a very unhappy girl,” she said, as she 
mounted the steps of the hospital,—“a very unhappy 
girl.” 

The bench on the balcony was unoccupied. She 
sat down and, with hands clasped in her lap, looked 
over the far-stretching city. The air was mellow 
and fragrant and somewhere she heard the chirping 
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of a bird. Up from the depths of the city came a 
dull hum and roar as of multitudinous life. 

“I wonder whether his desire for me as his life 
companion has really died,” she whispered. '‘Can 
men forget so fast? I am sure I can never love 
another man.” 

The Sister Superior passed by. 

‘‘Does something ail you, Alice?” she queried 
kindly. ‘‘You look tired.” 

Alice rose from the bench and a delicate pink suf¬ 
fused her face. 

“Oh, no,” she hastened to say, ‘I feel well. Per¬ 
haps I walked too rapidly.” 

The Sister Superior scrutinized her curiously and 
shook her head. 

“We have imposed too many burdens upon you,” 
she said. “I shall speak to Dr. Carlton about you.” 

But Alice's ailment was one that no earthly 
physician can heal. 

The next Sunday Alice spent with her grand¬ 
mother. In the forenoon they went to church and 
in the afternoon they took a walk into the park. 
Toward evening, as they sat before the fire place and 
sipped their tea, Oscar Wendtland called on them. 

“Hurrah,” he said gratified. “It’s right comfori- 
able here. A fire, surely, feels good.” 

“And a cup of tea likewise,” said Grandmother 
Boland. “We were in the park; but it was chillier 
than I expected. Sit down, Oscar. Alice will get 
you a cup of tea.” 
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“Have you seen the morning paper?’* Oscar 
asked as he drank his tea. 

“We have not,** replied Mrs. Boland. “You know 
I do not take a Sunday paper.” 

“Well, in general you are right; but this time 
you missed something,” announced Oscar. “The 
city is agog wdth excitement.” 

“Why, what’s the news?” asked Alice, interested. 

“Think of it,” answered Oscar, “Grover Gebhardt 
is going to tackle the “Evergreen Tire Company” 
and bring them to justice. The case will come up 
in two weeks.” 

“You don’t say!” said Alice in surprise. 

The tire company in question had been founded 
by a number of prominent men in the city and shares 
had been sold to the extent of two million dollars. 
After two years of operating the company had de¬ 
clared itself insolvent and scores of small investors 
had lost their hard-earned savings. It was an open 
secret that the chief stockholders had saved not 
only their share, but much more. The whole thing 

• 

had been a farce from the beginning; a scheme to 
get suckers. Some of the smaller papers denounced 
the swindle in scathing terms and the man on the 
street echoed the charges. But what did it boot? 
The larger papers sided with the company and in¬ 
sisted that the whole business was all on the square. 
The company had failed; that was all. There was 
no graft anywhere. The case had been carried to 
the courts, but the small investors had lost. The 
situation seemed hopeless for the little man; for 
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the company had engaged two lawyers that were 
considered the best in the city. No one could be 
found to espouse once more the people’s side. Now' 
it developed that Grover Gebhardt had taken it upon 
himself to represent the interests of the small in¬ 
vestor. 

“But will he be able to cope wdth lawyers Israel 
and Rankin?” asked Grandmother Boland. “I have 
heard it said that they simply made sport of the 
men who opposed them the first time.” 

Oscar Wendtland shrugged his shoulders. 

“That’s more than I can answer,” he said. 'T 
trust that Grover will not make a fool of himself. 
I can not understand why he took this case. It is 
very involved and will make great demands upon 
his time. He has accepted very few cases so far, 
for he says he hasn’t the time. Besides, he didn’t 
need to. He is not dependent upon fees for his 
living. He must have accepted this case for the 
sole reason that he is convinced of the fact that the 
little man has been cheated.” 

“He has a good heart, Grover has,” nodded 
Grandmother Boland. “And he can become right 
eloquent in his denunciations of fraud.” 

“I remember a talk he once gave to our Young 
People’s Society,” said Oscar. “Some one berated 
the lawyers, calling them crooks one and all. Grover 
at once took issue with the speaker. He maintained 
that there were honest lawyers, too. He declared, 
to the astonishment of all of us, that he intended to 
become a lawyer himself; that he thought it a noble 
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calling since it afforded such large opportunities to 
defend the cause of the oppressed. T can show you 
from the Bible/ he went on, *that a lawyer’s office 
is exalted and unique in its kind. Does not the 
Preacher admonish us to open our mouth for the 
dumb in the cause of all such as are appointed to 
destruction? Does he not tell us to judge righteous¬ 
ly, and to plead the cause of the poor and needy? 
Now where do we have a greater opportunity to 
do that than before the bar?’ That was the reason 
Grover became a lawyer. He wanted to advocate 
the cause of the wronged. Now his chance seems to 
have come and he plunges headlong into the fray.” 

“I hope he will win,” said Grandmother Boland. 
‘Tt would be a shame if the forces of iniquity tri¬ 
umphed.” 

“They will make it hot for him, to be sure,” re¬ 
plied Oscar. “I shall call on Grover to-morrow 
evening and find out what he thinks of the case. At 
any rate, he will get a lot of free advertizing.” 

“Does Grover still call on Professor Barlow?” 
asked Alice. 

Oscar Wendtland had told them about the pro¬ 
fessor at some previous time, and Alice had ever 
since taken a great interest in that gentleman; that 
is, Alice tried to persuade herself it was the pro¬ 
fessor that interested him, while deep down in her 
heart she could not but think it was his daughter. 

“Yes,” said Oscar, innocently, “he calls on him 
more frequently than ever. Grover never says much 
about the man, but he holds him in high regard. 
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Perhaps Professor Barlow will act as secret ally 
in this case. The gentleman seems to be many- 
sided and of towering intellect. I had hoped that 
Grover would introduce me to him, but so far he 
has not done so.'' 

“Is he a religious man?” asked Grandmother Bo¬ 
land. 

“Very religious,” replied Oscar. “I have learned 
from Grover that he and his daughter never miss a 
ser\uce. 

“I am very glad, if that is the case,” said Grand¬ 
mother Boland. “He will exert a good influence 
over Grover.” 

“Decidedly,” nodded Oscar. “Just think of it: 
last Sunday Grover went to church with them.” 

“May God strengthen his hold upon the boy if 
that be the case!” exclaimed the old lady. 

Alice, too, had been on the point of giving ut¬ 
terance to a feeling of delight, but before the words 
came to her lips she checked them, for a sudden 
thought had caused her to start. As if in a vision 
she had seen Grover Gebhardt at the side of Miss. 
Barlow. The two talked happily to each othei as 
they walked to church. She understood the situa¬ 
tion perfectly. Grover had fallen in love. He loved 
the daughter of the professor. And Miss Barlow 
might not imitate her example in turning the young 
man down because he believed that Darwin was 
right. As she thought of these things her heart 
sank. 
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'T fear I was over sanguine/' she said to herself, 
‘'in hoping that Grover would never forget me; that 
he would return and that then all would be w-ell. 
The world is not as authors describe it in novels. 
I might now be his happy v/ife if I hadn't been so 
firm. Ha! 'Firm'? Is that the word? No, 1 have 
been obstinate. I thought myself a martyr; but I 
have been merely an obstinate and unadvised thing." 

"What's the matter with you, Alice?" With 
these words Mrs. Boland suddenly roused the girl 
from her reverie. "You have lost all color. Are you 
ill ?" 

Alice forced a smile. 

"A momentary weakness," she said hurriedly. 

"But, child," queried the old lady, "how could 
you lose all color that way? Do they require too 
much of you at the hospital? I don't want you to 
get sick. I will have to speak to the Sister Super¬ 
ior." 

"No, don't," replied Alice. "Really, grand¬ 
mother, it is nothing. See, I am all right again." 

Grandmother Boland did not seem to be satis¬ 
fied. She looked at her grandchild anxiously and 
shook her head as if in doubt. 

Oscar Wendtland took his leave a few minutes 
later and promised to come again when his time 
permitted. When he had left, Mrs. Boland went 
behind Alice, who had sat down in her chair again, 
and stroked her silken hair. The girl remained 
motionless for a second or two and gazed into the 
fire. Suddenly she reached up, pulled down her 
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grandmother’s hands, and covered them with kisses. 
At the same time she gave a sob and hot tears trick¬ 
led down her cheeks The old lady was nearly swept 
off her feet. 

“Child,” she cried, “what now? What is it 
now ?” 

“Oh, grandma,” Alice moaned, “I am very un- 
happy. Do you know why Grover calls on Profes¬ 
sor Barlow? I will tell you. He does not call on 
the professor at all; he calls on his daughter. My 
dream has come to an end. Grover has forgotten 
me. Oh, oh!” 

The old lady was thunderstruck. In a moment 
she, likewise, saw the whole truth, as the thought. 
Still, she endeavored to comfort her grandchild. But 
Alice would not be comforted. She became more 
quiet, gradually, but her eyes betokened her abiding 
hopelessness. The light that always shone in them 
seemed to have gone out. She went to her room 
a little later, weary and with leaden steps. Her 
grandmother kissed her good-night and then sat 
down again before the glowing embers. She sat 
until from a church nearby a clock struck the mid¬ 
night hour. Then she, too, went to her chamber, 
her heart encumbered with the burden that bade 
fair to crush the child’s. 
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CHAPTER XXL 
Grover’s Secret. 

Grover’s name appeared almost daily in the 
papers, The fight with the tire company was on 
and attracted universal attention. Lawyers Israel 
and Rankin, who had at first made light of their 
opponent, pricked up their ears when Grover made 
his first plea. That man meant business. He could 
neither be cajoled nor bluffed. Perceiving at once 
that Grover Gebhardt was a formidable foe, they 
rallied all their resources to overwhelm him with 
defeat. 

But somehow the young lawyer held them at 
bay. They made not the least headway against 
him. The whole affair presented a draw for a week 
or two. Neither side gained any advantage; neither 
side sustained a loss. Then all of a sudden their 
was a change. Grover scored a salient point. Law¬ 
yers Israel and Ranklin all but frothed at the mouth 
with fury, but their rage served merely to bring 
their defeat into the limelight. 

Some of the papers made great capital out of 
the situation. They sent their reporters to inter¬ 
view "‘the rising genius”, as some were w^ont to call 
him, and reproduced his picture. They w^ere con¬ 
fident that the “Evergreen Tire Company” would be 
duly exposed this time. 

And what they predicted really happened. Gro¬ 
ver, single-handed, completely worsted Israel and 
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Rankin. He succeeded in bringing to light an un¬ 
conscionable swindle. He proved that the books of 
the company had been tampered with and that the 
small investors had been fleeced to the extent of 
nearly a million and a half. It was the biggest graft 
in the historj^ of the city. What wonder that Gro¬ 
ver’s name lived on every tongue and that, as a con- 
squence, his service was sought by scores of people. 
He was obliged to move into larger quarters and 
employ assistants. In the spring of the following 
year he gave work to six attorneys, who discharged 
their duties under his personal supervision. And 
still his clientele increased. It was, however, a signi¬ 
ficant fact, that dubious cases were seldom brought 
to Grover Gebhardt’s office. It was a matter of 
general knowledge that only clean and righteous 
litigation could hope to receive his attention. 

Meta had written to her sister that she intended 
to spend Easter with her in the city and should be 
there on Good Friday. Alice went to the station 
to meet her. She was very much surprised at the 
changed appearance of the girl. Meta had become 
more serious. When she told her that, Meta smiled 
and said: 

‘‘Don’t you know that I am fifteen years of age? 
It’s about time that I get a little sense.” 

Alice found her a boon companion, sympathetic 
and responsive, ^he felt a new affection spring up 
w’ithin her for her sister. 
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“I was very sorry,” said Meta, “that you did not 
come home last Christmas. Father and mother ex¬ 
pected you, too.” 

Alice sighed. 

“I didn’t feel like coming home,” she replied. 
“I was afraid I might get into trouble again.” 

“I understand,” responded Meta, feelingly. 
“Father has not forgiven you yet, though he hardly 
ever mentions the subject. Still, you crossed his pet 
plan and that has soured his temper.” 

“Is he drinking yet?” inquired Alice. 

“No,” Meta answered. “He gave that up pretty 
soon. In the first place the stuff was too expensive 
for him, I believe. And then he did not like the 
concoction. It did not agree with him, either. One 
day he was so desperately ill from using it that we 
had to call Dr. Green. Then he cursed the horrid 
brew and smashed his bottle. Since that day he 
has not touched it.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” Alice said, greatly re¬ 
lieved. “How is Mr. Netter?” 

As well as ev^er. By the way, he sends greetings; 
and so does his wife. They never fail to inquire 
after you when I meet them. It would be nice if 
you wrote them a letter. It would make them very 
glad.” 

“I shall do so. Has father become reconciled 
to the minister again?” 

“I am sorry to say no,” replied Meta. “On the 
day that you left he swore he was through with the 
Church, and he has kept his word. While he never 
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objected when mother and I went to the service, he 
stayed at home himself.” 

“And can nothing be done to soften him?” sighed 
Alice. 

“Don’t worry,” said Meta. “He’ll get over it in 
time. Tell me how you like your work.” 

“I love it,” announced Allice. “It’s rather stren¬ 
uous at times, but I do not mind it. Nursing I con¬ 
sider an ideal vocation for a woman.” 

“Then you intend to stay with it?” 

“Indeed I will.” 

“But suppose Grover—” 

“Oh, Meta, please, don’t!” interrupted Alice 
severely. 

“Pardon me, sister,” apologized Meta. “But I 
thought—” 

“No, Meta,” said Alice, “that’s all over.” 

“Then you don’t love Grover any more ?” 

“Love him? Who says I do not love him?” 

“Well, I just wondered. So you love him still?’* 

“That is self-evident. Do you think me so fickle?” 

“Well, why do you think it to be all over, then? 
As long as there’s life, there’s hope.” 

There ensued a brief pause. Alice’s lips com¬ 
pressed and she looked straight ahead. 

“I have reason to believe,” she said, after a while, 
“that Grover has ceased to care for me.” 

“Sister!” 

“I am quite sure.” 

“But, sister, what makes you think so? As I 
know Grover, there was only one woman for him. 
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and that was you. May it not be possible that you 
are mistaken?'^ 

Alice shook her heard. 

*T may as well tell you,” she answered. “There's 
another woman.” 

VYes,” nodded Alice. 

“Who?” inquired Meta. 

“Do you see that bungalo across the street?” 
Alice regained her voice assuming a quavering tone 
despite herself. “She lives over there.” 

“Who is she?” asked Meta, still incredulous. 

“The daughter of a gentleman who used to be 
college professor in the East. 

“And you are sure that Grover is in love with 
her?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what are your reasons?” 

“He goes to see her once or twice a week.” 

“Perhaps he calls on the professor?” 

Alice smiled pitifully. 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

“Do you ever meet Grover?” inquired Meta. 

“Very seldom. I have seen him a number of 
times on the street and in stores. That's all.” 

“Then he never calls on grandma?” 

“Never.” 

“Hm. And so you believe that he loves that other 
woman ?” 

“I do.” 

“But,” asked Meta, “if that is the case, why 
don’t they marry? Grover is old enough and his 
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position is secured. All the world speaks about his 
success.*' 

Alice shrugged a shoulder. 

“I do not know,** she said. “They may have 
reasons of their own.** 

“Do you know whether he has changed his mind 
with reference to evolution?** 

“I can not tell. Oscar Wendtland, who now 
and then pays him a visit, says that Grover never 
refers to evolution any more. Perhaps he has 
found other subjects to occupy his attention. But 
here we are at home. Let’s not talk about Grover 
at grandmother’s.** 

When Meta went to bed that night she could 
not sleep for a long time. A week before she had 
received a letter from Grover Gebhardt with these 
lines: “Dear Meta—You once told me: Tf I can be 
of service to you, let me know.* I am sure you can 
render me a great service now. See whether you 
can’t manage to come to the city. Perhaps you 
might arrange to spend Easter with Grandmother 
Boland. Grover.** 

Meta made up her mind at once. She had been 
thinking secretly that events were shaping them¬ 
selves auspiciously in the city for both Grover and 
Alice. It surprised her, therefore, to find the situa¬ 
tion seemingly worse than ever. 

“I must see Grover as soon as I can,** she mur¬ 
mured, as she fell asleep. Severe indeed the pain 
must be that drives sleep from the eyes of youth. 
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The opportunity presented itself already on the 
following day. Alice, who had stayed with her at 
the home of the grandmother, received an urgent 
call early in the forenoon to come up to the hospital, 
to help out in an emergency case. That gave Meta 
a chance to go out alone. She made straight for 
the law office of Grover Gebhardt and gave her 
name. The distinugished lawyer came out with a 
rush and shook both her hands warmly and vigor¬ 
ously. A broad smile wreathed his face and his 
dancing eyes spoke volumes. 

"Here you are,” he greeted the girl. "That's 
fine; that’s surely fine. I knew I could depend upon 
you. Well, come into my sanctum. No, not so. 
How about a drive out into the fields? Its such a 
wonderful spring morning, crisp and rich, that one 
hates to breathe the stuffy air of the office.” 

"Just as you think,” Meta answered. "If you 
have time—” 

"Time, pshaw! we’ll take the time. When did 
you. arrive ?” 

"Yesterday afternoon.’’ 

"Then you are very prompt in calling on me. 
I am glad you have come. I shall just lock up those 
papers (he collected a score of sheets that littered 
his immense writing desk), don my overcoat, and 
then we are ready for a spin. My car’s just around 
the corner.” 

"Didn’t my letter surprise you?” he asked, as 
they drove along through the crowded streets. 
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surely did,” answered Meta. “What can I 
do for you?” 

“I want you to find out something for me,” said 
Grover. 

“Yes ?” 

“I want you to find out whether Alice still cares 
for me.” 

“I can answer that question on the spot.” 

“You can?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, and what is your answer?” Grover’s 
voice was eager, expectant. 

“She loves you as much as ever.” 

“She does?” Grover said doubtfully. “Are you 
sure ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Girl, if that were true!” 

“Why do you doubt it?” 

“Because, when I happen to meet her, she treats 
me as if I were no more than thin air. She is too 
distant to feed what hope has remained in my heart.” 

“Perhaps you impress her in the same way.” 

“Perhaps. I will not deny it. But there is an¬ 
other thing. I was under the impression that she 
cared for Oscar Wendtland.” 

“Oscar!” Meta exclaimed. “Why, how do you 
make that out?” 

“Because Oscar calls on her right frequently. 
That is, he calls on Grandmother Boland; but of 
course it’s Alice that he wants to see. I do not 
blame him at all. Why should he not make love to 
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Alice. He knows what occurred between Alice and 
me—how we separated, and all that. Alice is free. 
Oscar has a perfect right to call on her. He is a 
nice fellow and his opinions in no wise clash with 
those of your sister. I am sure they would make a 
fine pair.” 

‘*You are talking nonsense,” Meta spoke up. 
‘"Oscar Wendtland has no chance with Alice at all. 
I am quite positive.” 

“Are you ?” 

“ Most decidedly.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“Because I had a talk with Alice yesterday.” 

“Yes ?” 

“And I found out that she loves you still.” 

“Did she say so?” 

“She did. I mentioned your name. I asked her 
whether she still cared for you; and she replied at 
once that that was self-evident.” 

“Did she really say that ?” queried Grover. 
“Meta, I am greatly indebted to you. Believe me, 
in time this thing wfill yet come out all right.” 

“Then you don't love Miss Barlow?” asked 
Meta, bluntly. 

“Miss Barlow?” gasped Grover. “Who says so? 
What do you know about Miss Barlow?” 

“Well, is it not a fact that you call on her quite 
regularly?” inquired Meta. 

“Who told you that?” demanded Grover, wrink¬ 
ling his brow. 
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“Who else could have told me but Alice,” replied 
the g^rl. 

“But who told Alice?” 

“I do not know. I forgot to ask. Oscar, perhaps.” 

“Yes,” nodded Grover. “Well, it is all right. 
Why shouldn’t he? He may not have meant any 
harm.” 

“Then you don’t love Miss Barlow?” 

“I don’t call on Miss Barlow; I call on the pro¬ 
fessor. He has been of great help to me in the fight 
with the “Evergreen Tire Company”, of which you 
may have heard. And he has helped me in other 
respects.” 

“Oh, I am glad to hear that,” said Meta. “If 
Alice would know these things! The poor thing 
believes you went courting. Suppose I tell her?” 

“No,” commanded Grover; “not yet. I am glad 
you have come. I am glad for what you 'told me. 
Rest assured the time will come when Alice and I 
will become friends again.’’ 

“Then you don’t believe in that monkey business 
anymore ?” 

Grover smiled mysteriously. 

“Give me a few more months,” he said. “I don’t 
want to say anything yet. Alice may yet bless the 
day that brought about the meeting between me and 
Professor Barlow. The chief thing is that Alice 
still loves me. I am glad you assured me of that. 
Now I do not fear the future.” 
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“Yes, because I can not yet speak openly. Just 
exercise patience a little longer and you will see 
that I speak the truth.” 

“I hope so,” said Meta. “Only I wish to good¬ 
ness you would move a little faster. Alice may suf¬ 
fer from nervous prostration before your plans— 
whatever they are—mature.” 

“I shall make haste,” asquiesced Grover. “Only 
this thing does not depend on me alone. I need the 
public to help me.” 

“You are beyond me, Grover,” said the girl, shak¬ 
ing her head. 

The young man laughed. 

“Encourage Alice,” he told her; “tell her the 
end is in sight. Call in question that I am in love 
with Miss Barlow. Try to shield me. Plead my 
cause. Only don’t let her know that you have in¬ 
side information; and all will come out right.” 

Meta looked offended. 

“Can’t you let me in on the game, Grover?” she 
queried. “You trusted me once, why not trust me 
again? It will be much easier for me to comfort 
Alice if I know just what’s what. Why keep me in 
suspense?” 

Grover Gebhardt reflected a while and then look¬ 
ed at his companion sideways. 

“Very well,” he said. And then he told her a 
secret. It was a long story, but Meta listened in 
breathless attention until the very end. 

“O Grover,” she cried when the young man 
finished, “I am so glad. That wall cure all our 
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troubles. If I were you I would tell Alice at once. 
Really, it isn’t necessary to wait until—” 

“No, no,” interposed Grover. “I had rather 
wait a little longer, now that I know that Alice 
still loves me. The joy will be so much greater.” 

“Just as you say, Grover,” agreed Meta. “But 
when do you think you can spring the surprise on 
Alice?” 

“I am trying hard to have it ready on Alice’s 
birthday,” replied Grover. 

“The thirtieth of May,” exulted Meta, clapping 
her hands. “Grover, you are grand. Don’t you 
think we ought to let grandma in on it, too? Do 
you want to hand it to Alice yourself, or do you 
want to mail it? Say, Grover, I should like to be 
there. Please, Grover, arrange it so that I can be 
there. It will be wonderful. We ought to make a 
regular plot about it. Oh, Grover, you are grand.” 

The young man smiled happily. 

“I am glad,” he said, “that you are so enthusias¬ 
tic about it. Yes, I shall let you know in time and 
we shall tell Grandmother Boland, too. I am sure 
she won’t give us away.” 

“No, she won’t; you can depend on her.” 

“Very well, then. I shall call on her some eve¬ 
ning.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

“The Lie of the Age.“ 

Meta stayed a week with Grandmother Boland 
and during that time she took frequent walks with 
Alice. Whenever she could she spoke of Grover 
and extolled him to the sky. When her sister wore 
a mournful face, which was the case rather frequent¬ 
ly, she gently reproached her. 

“Don't Alice, don’t,” she would say. “You must 
not always think of Miss Barlow. Grover’s not the 
man to forget you so soon. You wonder why he 
never calls on grandma? Well, have you not told 
me that you said to him it would be best for you two 
not to see each other for some time ? And have you 
not told him, if not in so many w^ords, at least im¬ 
plicitly, that he must not come to see you until he 
could truly say he had changed his mind? Perhaps 
he hasn’t arrived at that point yet. He’s thorough, 
you know. Give him time. I am sure he calls on 
the professor and not on the gentleman’s daughter.” 

Thus Meta daily encouraged her sister. And 
Meta’s gentle reproofs and consoling words were 
not without effect. Alice’s whole appearance be¬ 
came changed. She once more dreamed dreams. 
When her sister left for home, Alice kissed her ar¬ 
dently and said, while her eyes were moist with 
tears of regret: 

“Your visit, sister, has done me good. I wish 
you could stay longer. Too bad that your vacation 
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is so short. Come to see me again and by all means 
write. I shall enjoy your letters.^^ 

“I shall come back again on your birthday,” Meta 
promised. “And,” she added, mysteriously, “I have 
an inkling that I shall not be the only guest, nor 
the most important.” 

Alice did not divine the hidden meaning; but 
she smiled nevertheless. 

“It’s a pity that I could not tell her,’* soliloquized 
Meta as the homeward bound train began to move. 
“Grover is rather cruel to keep her waiting. Of 
course, his scheme is very romantic as well as 
thorough and all that, but Alice must remain in 
the dumps so much longer. I am glad 1 succeeded 
in cheering her up a little.” 

Alice returned to her work at the hospital. Yes, 
that visit of her sister's had done her good. Meta 
had shown so much sense and good judgment in all 
she had said and done that her presence was a tonic 
to the grieving girl. 

Meta is right,” she murmured resolutely. “I 
shall continue to hope.” 

Thus Alice began to dream anew. The shadow 
that had rested on her face departed, and in its 
place appeared a quiet gladness. Her grandmother 
saw it and thanked the Lord. 

“The crisis is past,” she said to herself. “Surely, 
the crisis is past and the child has surmounted her 
grief.” 

Time wore on without anything unusual hap¬ 
pening, if we except the fact that Alice one day 
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fairly bumped into Grover Gebhardt as the latter 
was turning on his heel to walk away from the 
counter of a department store. Alice looked rather 
sheepish, and Grover, too, appeared embarrassed; 
but a second later he smiled and covered the girl 
with a look so full of the old devotion and love that 
Alice turned pale and felt her heart beating in her 
throat. She stammered an apology and wished to 
pass on. One brief second Grover hesitated, then 
he detained her with a pleasant remark. He inquir¬ 
ed about her work at the hospital, talked on other 
subjects for a while and finally, without waiting for 
her approval, suggested “an ice-cream or some¬ 
thing”, and conducted her to the refreshment room. 
She offered no resistence. As in a dream she follow¬ 
ed his lead and sat down at a little table opposite 
him, hardly daring to lift up her eyes. They spoke 
together of everyday subjects. Notwithstanding, 
when Alice found herself walking home some twen¬ 
ty minutes later, the blood coursed quicker through 
her veins and her whole frame thrilled with a hap¬ 
piness all the greater for its long suppression. 

“He loves me still,” she exulted. “He loves me 
still. Meta, you were right; you were right; you 
were right!” 

She hastened home with lithe steps, withdrew 
at once to her room, and locked the door behind 
her. With feverish hands she rummaged in her 
trunk and, from beneath some clothes at the vety 
bottom, brought up a picture of Grover Gebhardt. 
Long she gazed at it through tear-stained eyes. 
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kissed it again and again, and then clasped it to her 
breast. 

“O Godshe murmured, “O God! Can it be 
possible !’* 

Whatever else she thought remained unspoken. 
She threw herself upon the bed and fell into long 
and happy musings until, at length, a rap upon the 
door recalled her rudely to the world. 

A full month passed. She neither met Grover 
again by chance, nor did he make any effort to see 
her. Alice knew that he still called on the Barlows, 
but it worried her little. With perfect confidence 
she looked into the future. Had she not seen the 
light in Grover’s eyes? Had she not read in that 
light his very soul? If he called on the Barlows he 
had reasons for so doing. 

On the twentieth day of May Alice received a 
package from a large publication house in New 
York. A little surprised she undid the wrappage, 
for she was not aware of having ordered anything. 
Then she thought of her birthday and a smile came 
to her lips. 

“Meta has ordered a book to my address direct 
from the publishers,” she concluded. 

It was a story that came to her hand—a problem 
novel. “The Lie of the Age,” was its title. The 
book contained no preface and the author’s name 
was concealed under a nom de plume. She read the 
first page and became interested; she perused the 
first chapter and forgot all about her surroundings. 
Page after page she turned, on and on she read, re- 
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senting for the first time the hand on the clock that 
called her to duty. But no sooner had she discharg¬ 
ed her tasks then she hurried back to her room to 
pore once more over her book. No sleep came to 
her eyes that night. She read and read until the 
clock struck twelve; she read on into the small hours 
of the morning; she read until the shadows turned 
gray in the East and the birds began to tw'itter in 
the trees; she did not stop until she came to the very 
last line on the very last page of the story. Never 
in all her life had a book so stirred her to her in¬ 
most depths and engaged her attention. 

'T wonder who wrote it ?” she wispered. ‘ ‘Why, 
the young man in the story is Grover, and the girl 
is myself. My folks are there, the minister is there, 
and Oscar Wendtland is there. I recognize the set¬ 
ting in a hundred places. Merely the names have 
been changed, some minor details invented, and the 
surface of things somewhat altered, but the main 
outlines are veritable transcripts of life.*’ 

The plot of the story showed how a young man 
who was engaged to a girl of deep religious convic¬ 
tion lost his faith at a State institution of higher 
learning. On coming home the girl refused to marry 
him. He pleaded with her, endeavoring to change 
her mind, but to no purpose. She remained firm, 
protesting that it was wrong for those who differ 
on so important a thing as religion to yoke them¬ 
selves together in marriage. The young man de¬ 
parted in a rage, reproaching the girl with bitter 
words. They did not see each other for a long time 
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and the dream appeared to be at an end. But the 
young man finally saw the error of his way and 
returned to the faith. A happy wedding followed, 
and peace and joy became mates. 

“Ay, ay,” murmured Alice, “so it is in the story. 
Will it be so also in Grover’s case and mine? The 
ways of the novelist and the ways of life are often 
quite dissimilar.” 

She closed her eyes that pained her from the 
over-exertion and rocked herself softly in the chair. 

“I wonder who wrote it?” she queried again. 
“That the storj^ depicts Grover’s case and mine is 
settled. Or could it be possible that the whole of 
it is fiction and that the author, whoever he may 
be, merely describes a typical situation? Strange 
things happen in the literary world. History re¬ 
peats itself. ‘There is no new thing under the sun,’ 
says the Bible.” 

“No,” she resumed after a while, “Mr. Netter 
wrote the book. He knows the whole story. The 
prominent place that the Church college occupies 
in the book betrays him. I recognize his arguments. 
By using Grover’s experiences and mine he saw his 
opportunity to make a plea for religious education. 
And he has succeeded in that. I do not see how any 
one can escape his conclusions. But just the same, 
it’s rather embarrassing for me. Suppose Grover 
never returns? Suppose he discovers the book and 
reads it? The minister meant well, but he ought not 
to have rushed into print with a story that lays my 
bleeding heart open to the world.” 
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In the forenoon mail of that day Alice received 
a letter from the publication house in New York. 
It was merely a business letter stating that a copy 
of “The Lie of the Age’' would reach her by parcel 
post, and expressing the request to read it carefully. 
If she felt like buying it, she was to send $1.50 with¬ 
in ten days. If she did not care for the volume she 
was to return it at the company’s expense. “Your 
name has been suggested to us as a lover of books,’’ 
the letter concluded. “We are sending out only a 
limited number of copies in this novel manner. We 
should be very much pleased to hear that the book 
meets with your approval.” 

“Then the minister did not write it,” said Alice 
to herself, as she finished the letter. “If he had 
ordered the book to my address he would surely 
have sent it gratuitously. Could it be possible that 
it is after all merelv fiction?” 

In the evening she called on her grandmother 
and talked the matter over with her. The old lady 
listened attentively and then shook her head. 

“Leave the book here,” she said. “I shall read 
it myself. It is rather strange, rather strange. If 
the minister wrote the story it appears he would 
have paid for the copy if he ordered one to your ad¬ 
dress. But who may have given that publishing 
house your name?” 

“Oh,” suggested Alice, “those houses have ways 
of their own to procure addresses. Perhaps they 
got it from the concern where I usually buy my 
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“Do you want to keep the book?’* asker her 
grandmother. 

“Yes,” answered Alice, blushing faintly. “I have 
already sent the money.” 

“Very well,” replied her grandmother. I shall 
read it and tell you what I think of it.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Birthday Surprise. 

On the afternoon before the day of Alice's birth¬ 
day Grandmother Boland was roused from a little 
nap by the ringing of her door bell. She rose from 
the chair in which she had been dozing to see who 
was calling. When she opened the door it was with 
difficulty that she checked an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise; for Grover Gebhardt stood before her. The 
young man saw the astonishment in her face and 
smiled. 

“I dare say you did not expect me/' he said, 
pleasantly. 

^‘Hardly," Grandmother Boland replied honestly. 
“But you are none the less welcome.” 

“Thanks,” Grover answered heartily. 

“I am very glad you found time to call on me,” 
said Grandmother Boland, as she conducted her 
guest into the parlor. “It is so long since I saw 
you.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Grover, penitently, “it's a 
real shame. I owe you an apology.” 

“I have read so much about you in the papers and 
would have liked to congratulate you,” Mrs. Boland 
proceeded; “but you never gave me a chance. You 
have had wonderful success.” 

“Hardly that,” Grover demurred. 

“Yes you have,” insisted Grandmother Boland. 
“It was a sight to see those lawyers Israel and 
Rankin squirm.” 
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“Did I make them squirm? laughed Grover. 

“You surely did,“ declared Mrs. Boland. “And, 
what is more, you saved the little man his invest¬ 
ments.” 

“Yes,” agreed Grover, “that was the chief thing.” 

“I suppose you are very busy ?” queried Mrs. Bo¬ 
land. 

“Rather,” Grover agreed. 

“I thought so,” nodded Grandmother Boland; 
“wherefore I have been trying to excuse you. But 
now you are here, and I won't let you go so soon. 
You can stay for a cup of tea; can’t you?” 

“I believe so,” consented Grover. 

“Very well,” rejoiced Grandmother Boland. “I 
shall make the tea right here; so we may have more 
time to talk.” 

She fetched the tea things and put the water on. 

“So,” she said, taking a chair, “now tell me some¬ 
thing of your busy life.” 

“I will,” replied Grover; “where shall I begin?” 

“At the very beginning.” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Grover, turning serious. 
“I am glad you ask me to, for I came to do that very 
thing.” 

For half an hour the young man talked, the aged 
lady listening in breathless attention. But when, at 
last, he came to an end, she uttered an ejaculation of 
praise and her eyes were moist with tears. 

“You have heard my little plan,” resumed Gro¬ 
ver. “Do you approve of it ?” 
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“With all my heart/* replied Grandmother Bo¬ 
land. “You have made me so happy.** 

“And I may conceal myself in that room to the 
right?*’ 

“Anywhere you please. Oh, what a surprise we 
are going to have! And you say that Meta knows 
already?** 

“Yes. When will she arrive?” 

“I believe this evening.” 

“It is well,” Grover said. “At nine o’clock, then, 
to-morrow evening.” 

“At nine o’clock. Alice will come a little past 
seven. We shall eat at a quarter of eight, and repair 
to the parlor about and hour later. Promtly at nine 
o’clock I shall give Alice her birthday presents.” 

“And Meta will admit me by the back door at 
half past eight?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right.” 

The next evening at eight o’clock Grandmother 
Boland, Alice, and Meta were enjoying a delicious 
repast. The table at which they were sitting was 
covered with the choicest food. Flowers of many 
kinds, artistically put up in beautiful vases, decorat¬ 
ed the festive board, filling the air with the sweetest 
fragrance. 

“It is too much,” protested Alice, “really. Grand¬ 
mother, it is too much. You ought not to have gone 
to all that trouble for such as I.” 

“If it only makes you glad, child,” replied Mrs. 
Boland, her face aglow with delight. 
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“These things are only antepasts of what this 
evening will bring,” said Meta pompously, incident¬ 
ally betraying her dip into literature in highschool. 
“Are you good at guessing, sister?” 

“Rather,” said Alice, smiling. 

“Then try to guess what we have in store for 
you to-night.” 

“An ivory toilet set?” 

“No.” 

“A locket?” 

“No.” 

“Shakespeare?” 

“No.” 

“A wrist watch ?” 

“No. Something altogether different.” 

“Well!” 

“It’s a gigantic surprise.” 

“If it is a surprise how can I guess it?” 

“Because it was your greatest wish throughout 
the whole year.” 

“I declare.” 

“Wasn’t it, grandma?” 

“Be careful,” warned Mrs. Boland. “You will 
give it away.” 

“Oh, no,” rejoined Meta, confidently. “She’ll 
never guess it.” 

Alice made half dozen other attempts, but her 
sister merely laughed at her provokingly. 

“Oh, Alice, you are stupid to-night. You speak 
of bracelets and lockets and rings, and combs and 
perfumes and ivory sets, when you don’t care for 
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those things at all. No, it’s something absolutely 
different. Something positively extraordinary. It 
was not so easy to procure, but grandma and I got 
it just the same, because you have been sighing for 
it all the year round.” 

‘'Sighing for it ?” queried Alice. 

“Yes, sighing for it, and that earnestly.” 

‘‘Meta!” warned her grandmother. 

‘‘No fear, grandma,” replied the girl merrily, 
‘‘Alice is dull to-night. I am afraid the poor girl 
had a very strenuous day. Try once more, sister.” 

‘‘No,” said Alice, laughing, “I can not guess your 
riddle. I shall prefer to wait. When may I know ?” 

‘‘At nine o’clock,” declared Meta. 

“Ugh!” sighed Alice. “Is your time correct, 
grandma ?” 

“I believe it is.” 

“Then I must wait fully thirty-five minutes yet.” 

“That you must,” confirmed Meta, “unless you 
guess it before that time.” 

“No, no, I give it up.” 

“Then we can’t help you,” said Meta, shrugging 
her shoulders. “You must wait.” 

“Don’t you think it is time to get the ice-cream, 
Meta?” asked Mrs. Boland. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I’ll have it here in a 
minute.” 

“May I help you?” queried Alice. 

“No,” interposed' Grandmother Boland. “You 
stay here with me. It’s your birthday, you know. 
Meta may bring in the dishes.” 
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After what seemed a rather long interval Meta 
reappeared with the ice-cream. She looked a little 
flushed and a peculiar light shone in her eyes. Alice 
regarded her curiously and then said, with a smile: 

“Did you first help yourself?’* 

“You guessed it,” Meta replied confusedly. “It’s 
wonderful how keen your penetration is in certain 
things.” 

“Well, this was easy,” explained Alice. “I need¬ 
ed only to remember your sweet tooth.” 

“If it is a case of memory,” retorted Meta, “why, 
then, can’t you recall what was your foremost wish 
throughout the year?” 

“My foremost wish?” inquired Alice, slowly. 

“Yes, your foremost wish,” insisted Meta, “un¬ 
less grandma and I misread you completely. It 
would be a real pity if we got you something that 
you, in reality, do not want.” 

“Don’t, Meta, don’t,” said Grandmother Boland. 
“Do not quiz your sister anymore. Finish your ice¬ 
cream and let us go into the parlor; for it is nearly 
nine o’clock.” 

“All right,” answered Meta. Then she lifted 
her glass of orangeade and,—“Here’s to your health, 
sister!” she proposed. “You are going to have the 
surprise of your life to-night.” 

“I am surely on edge with expectancy,” replied 
Alice, laying aside her napkin. 

“That’s right,” commended Meta. “Key up your 
expectations; but I am afraid your efforts in that 
respect will avail you little. Do you remember the 
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story of the Queen of Sheba? I dare say that your 
astonishment will more than rival hers.” 

She came up to her sister, embraced her affection¬ 
ately, and whispered in her ear: 

”We are going to make you very, very happy.” 

There was something in her voice that roused in 
Alice’s soul a tumult of sweet and burning emotion. 
What was the meaning of her sister’s unusual 
gaiety? As she followed her into the parlor, she 
hesitated a moment upon the threshold and looked 
about as if in quest of something. But her gaze met 
nothing unusual. To the left, as she entered, stood 
the piano, in the place where it always stood. 
Straight ahead, in the corner, stood the sofa. The 
door to the guest room at the right was closed, as 
it ordinarily was. Rocking chairs and armchairs 
stood here and there and in the center of the room 
was a small table, covered with a cloth, beneath 
which, as she knew, lay her birthday presents. She 
drew a deep breath, smiled, and sat down in the 
chair that Meta conducted her to. 

“Now I am going to sing you a song,” said her 
sister, “and then you shall see the gifts.” 

She struck a few chords by way of a prelude and 
then played softly and sang with much feeling and 
animation the charming Indian love song: “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka.” 

When the strains of the music had died away she 
rose swiftly from her bench, crossed over to the 
table with the gifts, and removed the covering. 
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“Come,” she invited her sister, bowing grace¬ 
fully and regarding her with dancing eyes. 

Alice approached with a happy smile and con¬ 
sidered the many presents. 

It is too much,” she said. 

“Won't you undo the packages?” asked Meta. 
“Grandma and I would like to see what they con¬ 
tain.” 

One package after another Alice opened, and 
there were many “ah's” and “oh’s”. “From Ma”, 
“From Pa”, “From Meta”, “From Grandma”, she 
read. But at length she took hold of a package that 
failed to indicate the donor. 

“From whom is this?” she queried, turning it in 
her hands?” 

“That's the great surprise,” Meta said, while 
her hands went up to her breast and her face flused 
with the joy of giving joy. 

“The great-'' But Alice did not complete 

the sentence. Her fingers began to tremble slightly 
and her eyes, grown large, looked first into those 
of Meta's, and then into those of grandma's. “What 
is it?” she faltered. 

“It's no bomb,” Meta assured her with mock 
gravity. 

“Oh, sister!” 

“Don't keep us waiting. We would like to see 
ourselves.” 

Alice unloosed the string and removed the paper. 
A card-board box appeared. She opened the lid and 
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shrank back. Before her lay a copy of ‘*The Lie of 
the Age”. 

Turning her eyes upon her grandmother’s radiant 
' face she asked a mute question. Whose gift was the 
book ? She had asked her not to tell Meta. How did 
Meta come to know about the book? Had grand¬ 
mother told her after all? Or would it be possible 
that Meta, too, had somehow discovered the new 
publication, recognized the characters, and conclud¬ 
ed, on her own initiative, to present it to her? But 
if that was so, why had grandmother not explained 
to the girl that she, Alice, already possessed the 
book? Grandmother had known what the package 
contained; her whole appearance declared that. Why 
was she so happy on account of the gift ? What was 
there to be happy about? 

‘T do not understand,” she said in a faltering 
voice. 

”Won’t you take it out to see from whom it 
comes?” urged Meta. 

“ ‘From whom it comes?’ echoed Alice; and then 
she took it out of the box. But the next moment 
she gave a start and the color fled from her cheeks. 

“Grover Gebhardt,” she whispered, starting at 
a name that was printed in large black letters on the 
third fly-leaf. “He!” 

The silence that followed was broken by a sound 
as of the turning of a door-knob. Alice, attracted by 
the noise, looked up and saw the door to the guest 
chamber slowly open and Grover Gebhardt appear¬ 
ing in the doorway. Absolute bewilderment spread 
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over her face. A great weakness overcame her. She 
felt herself reeling. The book in her hand dropped 
to the floor and her vision grew dim. But through 
the gathering mist she saw the young man approach¬ 
ing and, when she came too, she lay in his arms. 

“Grover,"’ she murmured, regarding him wist¬ 
fully. 

“Alice,” he said, looking down into her eager, 
lifted face, where a great hope and a great doubt in 
mingled light and shadow strove together. They 
were alone in the room, for Meta and grandmother 
had discreetly withdrawn. 

“You wTOte that book?” Alice queried. The 
truth was too great and sweet to glide into her con¬ 
sciousness without interference from her mind. 

“I did,” he answered simply. 

“But how? What has happened?” 

Then he told her of Professor Barlow, whom he 
had met in the city and of the conversations he had 
had with him. 

“I defended every inch of my ground,” he went 
on. “Often we argued together at his residence far 
into the small hours of the morning. I would not 
have it true that I had embraced a lie. But in the 
course of time Professor Barlow exploded all my 
arguments and satisfied all my doubts. He showed 
me the utter inadequacy of the Darwinian and any 
other evolutionary hypothesis to explain the my¬ 
stery of life, and led me to see and appreciate the 
sublime grandeur and truth of the story of creation 
as given on the first page of the Bible. For a time 
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shame threatened to overwhelm me, for I remember¬ 
ed the obstinacy wdth which I had defended what I 
now saw as error. I remembered keenly the pain 
I gave to my mother; and I said to myself that I was 
the cause of her premature death. And I thought 
also of you—of the defiant w’ords I had spoken to 
you, and the misery into which I had thrown you. 
After a while, however, I conquered this feeling of 
morbid despair that was sapping my strength. It 
was useless to sigh over the past. I had erred, but 
my error, like that of St. Paul's, had been of an in¬ 
tellectual kind. The things I had espoused I had 
espoused because I had honestly believed them to be 
true. Without sacrificing my manhood I could 
not have taken a different stand. But now my eyes 
were opened. There was only one thing that avail¬ 
ed : to help others into the light even as I had been 
helped. So 1 got busy at once and wrote the book. 
I learned from Meta last Easter that vou still loved 
me and she and I planned to surprise you on your 
birthday. My only fear was that my publishers 
might not get the book out in time. But since I 
told them to spare no money, all turned out to com¬ 
plete satisfaction. To give you an idea of the con¬ 
tents of the book in order to prepare you for to¬ 
night, and also in order to explain the mystery be¬ 
fore the time had come, I instructed my publishers 
to mail you a copy on approval, in a business-like 
way, which, I understood from your grandmother 
yesterday, they did; so there was nothing in the 
way of this happy consummation—the gift to you 
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on your birthday of the lover with faith restored; 
the gift to me of one whose worth I never so ap¬ 
preciated as when I believed her lost to me.*^ 

"O Grover,” Alice murmured happily. '‘Now 
all is well through God’s gracious guidance.” 

“Now all is well,” she continued, after a brief 
silence. “ But oh! there were times when the whole 
world looked dark and dreary. How often I re¬ 
proached myself for my obstinacy!” 

“I,” demurred Grover, “do not call it obstinacy. 
I am glad you took the stand you did. It would 
have been wrong for us to marry, divided as we 
were. It is different now,” he added, looking deep 
into her eyes and stroking back her copious hair. 

Alice blushed and then looked down. 

“First,” she said in a faltering voice, “I must 
make a confession.” 

“A confession ?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right. I am all ear.” He smiled at her. 

“I was very jealous for a time,” she said, with a 
catch in her voice. 

“Jealous?” 

“Yes.” 

“But of whom?” 

“Of Miss Barlow,” she murmured, burying her 
face upon his breast. “I thought you called on her.” 
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"‘Ha, ha,” he laughed amused. Then he became 
serious. “Since you make a confession to me,” he 
proceeded gravely, “it is but meet and right that I 
should do the same. I, too, was jealous.” 

“You!” 

“I was.” 

“But of whom?” 

“Of Oscar Wendtland.” 

“Oscar Wendtland?” she faltered, astonished. 

“Yes,” he smiled. “I thought he called on you.” 

“That he did; but not as a lover,” she murmured, 
confused. 

“I know,” he said, “I know. My jealousy is cur¬ 
ed, and, to prove it, I shall ask Oscar to be best man 
at the wedding.” 

“And I,” she answered impulsively, “shall invite 
Miss Barlow to be bridesmaid. That is,” she added 
doubtfully, “if she will accept.” 

“That she will assuredly,” Grover promptly 
replied. 

Presently they looked at each other and smiled. 
Out in the dining room Meta was singing briskly 
and with a faint hint of reproach: 

“I will build me a nest. 

Far out in the West, 

And let the rest of the world go by.” 

“She is getting impatient, is Meta,” chuckled 
Grover. 
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“We are rather selfish/’ said Alice, thoughfully. 
“Let us go over to them.” 

But already the door opened softly and Meta’s 
face appeared in the chink. 

“Well?” she asked, mockingly. “Have you had 
your say? May other people come in now to offer 
their congratulations?” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Anonymous Author. 

Grover Gebhart’s book attracted widespread at¬ 
tention. It was copiously reviewed by newspapers 
and magazines with the result that the first edition 
sold out within a month. 

Though Grover continued to withhold his name, 
a reporter of the morning paper of the city some¬ 
how had gotten wind of the fact that its author was 
a local celebrity. A number of editorials followed 
discussing this question and probing the evidence. 
Grover read them with an amused smile. One 
morning, however, a new feature developed. The 
paper carried on its front page an open letter in 
which the Unitarian Society for the Spread of Cul¬ 
ture challenged the author of “The Lie of the Age"' 
to come into the light and publicly debate the ques¬ 
tion at issue with a competent man upon some plat¬ 
form. 

For a long time Grover paced up and down in 
his office and reflected. A year ago he had challeng¬ 
ed Mr. Netter to a public debate; now the tables 
were turned upon him. Should he accept? 

“If the minister had declined,” he soliloquized, 
“I should have concluded that he was afraid; and 
the whole town would have so concluded likewise. 
If I refuse to debate the question many people will 
believe the same thing of the author of ‘The Lie of 
the Age". I can’t back out. And I won’t. I am 
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ready to defend my position; I am ready to give an 
answer to every one that asketh me a reason for the 
hope that is in me.” 

He sat down at his typewriter and wrote a letter 
to the Unitarian Society in which he accepted the 
challenge, begging them, however, not to reveal his 
name until the evening of the debate. He wrote a 
similar letter to the morning paper. The citizens, 
who by this time had become thoroughly interested, 
thrilled with eager expectation when they read the 
letter of acceptation. 

“I wonder who he is?” was the question asked 
by great and small, and everybody eagerly awaited 
further announcements. All classes of society seem¬ 
ed interested. A matter of vital importance was 
the place to be chosen for the debate. Some sug¬ 
gested the biggest theater in town; others mention¬ 
ed the Lincoln highschool auditorium as larger; 
still others recommended the armory, with its seat¬ 
ing capacity of six-thousand. To the gratification 
of all the papers reported within a few days that the 
armory had been selected. The debate was to be 
given July 9th, at 8 p. m. 

Not only in the city itself but also in towns near 
it where the big morning papers circulated did the 
impending debate engage the attention of the people. 
When Mr. Netter saw the announcement he resolv¬ 
ed at once to attend. He had not yet read “The Lie 
of the Age”, but concluded it must be good since 
it made such a stir. 
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“It’s a good thing,” he said to himself, “that 
our synod meets this year in the city. The brethren 
will all be able to take in the debate.” 

The venerable clergyman had aged during the 
preceding year. It had taken him a long time to 
get over the disappointment of the last convention. 
For several months the vote of the brethren killing 
the standardizing of the school in the city had rankl¬ 
ed in his breast and engendered bitter feeling. But 
in time he had grown calmer. 

“They knew not what they did,” he apologized 
for them. And then there had been a resurgence of 
the old spirit within him. 

“Rome wasn’t build in one day, either,” he en¬ 
couraged himself. “I shall advocate making our 
college standard while I have life. After all the 
vote was not so bad. It might have been worse. 
In a way I scored a decided gain, for there were 
more votes cost for my project this time than at any 
other previous meeting. Perhaps the tide is slowly 
turning. If I keep the matter before the brethren 
as persistently as Cato his ‘Delenda est Carthago’ 
before the Roman senate, I may yet see my wish 
fulfilled.” 

As he had declared to his wife, he sent a circular 
letter to every brother in the synod, and pleaded 
with them to reconsider their vote. He argued 
patiently and earnestly and summarized all the 
reasons in favor of a standard school, requesting 
them to discuss the question again at their local 
conferences during the year. The outcome was that 
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one local conference at least arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the college in the city ought to be made 
standard, and drew up a set of propositions advo¬ 
cating this measure. These propositions had been 
mailed to every pastor and they were to be debated 
at the meeting of synod in July. Mr. Netter looked 
forward to that meeting with great expectations. 

When he went to the station one Thursday morn¬ 
ing to purchase his ticket, he saw Meta Boland 
sauntering up and down on the platform. 

“Going to the city?” he asked, smiling. 

“Yes,'" Meta said, “I want to hear the debate." 

“Ah! I want to listen to that too." 

“Do you know." queried Meta, “that you are 
to stay with my grandmother?" The brethren, lay 
and clergy, were always lodged with members of 
the entertaining congregation. 

“I did not," said the minister; “but I am delight¬ 
ed to hear it." 

“I am glad, too; for I am going to stay a whole 
week." 

“That’s glorious," said the minister. 

“Have you read ‘The Lie of the Age'?" Meta 
asked when they sat in the train. 

“No, I have not," Mr. Netter confessed ; “I have 
not been able to get hold of a copy." 

“It settles the hash for the evolutionist," Meta 
said in her decisive way. 

“You have read it?" 

“Yes." 

“Where did you get it?" 
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“Alice made me a present of it.” 

“And you like the book?” 

“It's very interesting. You ought to read it.” 

“I shall. Would you loan it to me?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“I wonder who can be the author?” the minister 
reflected. 

Meta burned to tell it was Grover Gebhardt, but 
she had promised to keep the matter a secret. Mr. 
Netter knew nothing yet of Grover’s change of mind, 
nor of what had occurred at the birthday party. The 
whole thing had been kept from general knowledge. 
Grover wanted to have everything ready for the 
marriage before anything was to be divulged. So 
Meta merely shrugged her shoulder in reply to the 
question.” 

Having arrived in the city, the minister repaired 
at once to the church where the synod convened. 
The brethren were already in session when he en¬ 
tered. The chairman of the program committee was 
reading the program as the committee had arranged 
it for the five days of the convention. The school 
question, which, to Mr. Netter, was a point of para¬ 
mount importance, had been relegated to the ver^^ 
tail end of the long schedule of work. 

“Hm, hm,” he muttered in disgust. “That does¬ 
n’t promise well for my project. It appears the 
program committee are not over-enthusiastic about 
the propositions of the Freemont Local Conference, 
else they would have g^ven them a more prominent 
place. But then, I shall not cry before I am hurt. 
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This much has at least been accomplished that the 
matter is once more up for discussion."' 

When the session came to a close a little before 
noon, he called attention to the debate that was to 
be given in the armory the following evening and 
urged the brethren not to miss it. Most of the 
ministers had learned about it and it developed that 
the majority had already made up their minds to 
attend it. 

‘T read ‘The Lie of the Age’,’" one brother re¬ 
marked, “and 1 want to meet the man who wrote it. 
The author seems to know the ins and outs of evolu¬ 
tion ; but Professor Buckram, w'ho is to oppose him, 
is considered quite an authority in biology. I am 
sure we shall hear something that will be worth 
while.” 

The next evening came. Well to the front in 
the spacious armory sat Mr. Netter, Oscar Wendt- 
land, Grandmother Boland, Alice, and Meta. Hav¬ 
ing come early they had found good seats. Within 
half an hour of their arrival, however, the large 
auditorium was filled to capacity and standing room 
was at a premium. 

“I wonder whether Grover is present?” the 
minister queried for, perhaps, the dozenth time, 
craning his neck and looking about. 

Promptly at eight the chairman of the meeting, 
a lank, red-whiskered man, stated the question to 
be debated, namely, “Resolved that Evolution is a 
Fact”, and introduced Professor Oliver Buckram, 
the speaker for the affirmative. That the question 
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for the debate had been worded exactly like that 
which had occupied Mr. Netter and Professor Austin 
a year before in Crabtree, was due to the suggestion 
of Grover Gebhardt. 

‘'Where is the speaker for the negative?” every¬ 
body queried, for only the chairman of the meeting 
and Professor Buckram were on the platform. Also 
Mr. Netter asked that question. 

“Perhaps he became afraid and ran away at the 
last minute,” suggested Meta with feigned appre¬ 
hension. 

“That would be a fiasco,” said the minister. But 
already the professor had begun to speak. 

The man was an orator. He swung his sentences 
as the woodman swdngs his ax. No sooner had he 
opened his lips than the crowd listened to him as if 
under a spell. He had a wonderfully melodious 
organ and clearly enunciated every word. His 
speech bristled with epigrammatic statements and 
striking comparisons. Far from being a scholastic 
discourse, it was a shrewd and eloquent argumentum 
ad populum, and it simply captivated the majority 
of the hearers. He was a stout, w’ell-built man, of 
very mobile features and possessed of eyes that 
shone with exuberant life. When he sat down, the 
audience applauded enthusiastically. 

The storm of applause having died down, a 
young man rose from a front seat to the right in the 
auditorium and, with lithe and resolute steps, 
mounted the platform. 
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‘‘Grover Gebhardt,” exclaimed the minister under 
his breath. “Ah, he’s going to congratulate the pro¬ 
fessor personally.'' 

But Grover did nothing of the kind. He remain¬ 
ed standing at the spot where the steps joined the 
platform and waited. Meanwhile the chairman of 
the meeting rose from his chair and stepped for¬ 
ward. After a few complimentary remarks on the 
speech just given, he directed the attention of the 
audience to Grover and introduced him as the author 
of ‘The Lie of the Age’, and the speaker for the ne¬ 
gative. 

“What?" almost shouted the minister in amaze¬ 
ment, turning his astonished eyes upon Grandmoth¬ 
er Boland. But that lady only smiled happily, w’hile 
two large tears ran slowly to the corners of her 
mouth. 

Grover Gebhardt acknowledged the introduction 
and prepared himself to speak. Before, however, 
he could utter a word, a tremendous handclapping 
uprose from the audience. Many, recognizing the 
brilliant lawyer who had recently fought so noble a 
fight in favor of justice and right, cheered heartily 
and awaited with keen interest what he would say 
on the present occasion. 

When quiet was restored Grover began to speak. 
His voice carried well. With merciless logic he ex¬ 
posed one by one the arguments of his opponent. 
He showed that they contained nothing new; that, 
for the most part, they were a rehash of views which 
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could no longer be defended in the name of science. 

“My opponent/’ he concluded, “ridicules the 
God of the Bible. He says that such an idea of God 
as the Bible presents is unthinkable. So be it! 
What can be known, can be contained by the facul¬ 
ty that knows it. The vessel is of necessity larger 
than its contents. I rejoice over the fact that the 
God of the Bible is so great that my little mind fails 
to comprehend Him.” 

At this point he hesitated a moment as if in doubt 
whether he should rest the argument here or pro¬ 
ceed. The eyes of the people were fixed on his lips 
as if hungry for more. The momentary hesitation 
passed and Grover continued: 

“I want to confess in this meeting that for a 
number of years I tried to live without the God 
whom the Bible reveals. I said to my soul: ‘Soul, 
thou art free now, thou hast broken the shackles of 
superstition.’ Convinced that Darwin was right I 
exulted over the fact that, as I supposed, I had come 
of age. But my dream turned quickly into a night¬ 
mare. I had thought myself rich, and I learned to 
my distress that I was wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked. To-day I believe again in 
Moses and the prophets and all things have become 
new. The night has turned into day, and my soul 
has been recrowned. As for evolution, I scorn it as 
false. It is ‘the Lie of the Age’. It will pass as 
other fads have passed. But the Word that declares 
that man was made in the image and likeness of 
God, will live on and abide forever.” 
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Grover sat down amid a storm of protracted ap¬ 
plause. 

“A wonderful testimony/’ Mr. Netter whispered 
to Grandmother Boland. “Who ever dreamed of 
such a thing?” 

Alice’s eyes glistened with rapture and a tumult 
of joy surged in her breast. She hardly heard what 
Professor Buckram said by w’ay of rebuttal. She 
kept regarding Grover. When, at length, the young 
man looked in her direction, she smiled a happy 
smile. 

On the way home she said very little. She lis¬ 
tened absent-mindedly to the remarks of Meta and 
looked at her with dancing eyes. Her heart was 
overflowing with joy. The Lord had done all things 
well. Mr. Netter, who sat with Grandmother in the 
street-car in front of her, seemed perfectly swept off 
his feet. The surprise had been too great. He little 
dreamed that a still greater surprise awaited him. 
A half hour after arriving at Grandmother Boland’s 
residence the door-bell rang and Grover Gebhardt 
entered with Oscar W^endtland. The young men 
shook hands heartily with their pastor and a little 
later Grover told the story we already know. The 
minister listened in rapt attention and his eyes shone 
for joy. 

“I knew it, I knew it,” he exclaimed at length. 
“I never doubted for a minute that you would re¬ 
turn. Thank God, that I lived to hear that debate 
to-night. My hand, Grover, my hand!” 
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And he grapsed the young man’s hand and shook 
it mightily. 

“And the wedding, when is the wedding going 
to be?” he asked. 

“In two weeks,” Grover replied. “It is going to 
be in Crabtree, in the little church on the hill.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Te Deum Laudamus. 

It was the last day of the synodical meeting. 
The devotional exercises over, the minutes were 
read. 

“What is the work before us this morning?” 
asked the chairman. 

The secretary glanced at a paper and reported 
that the school question was the first thing on the 
program. 

The Rev. Mr. Netter promptly made a motion 
it be taken up for discussion. Some brother second¬ 
ed the motion and it carried. The atmosphere was 
tense, resembling the stillness before a hurricane. 

A brother rose and gave a short report of the 
meeting of the Freemont Local Conference, and 
read the proposition which the brethren had unani¬ 
mously adopted at that meeting. 

“The question lies once more squarely before 
us,” he concluded. “A year ago I voted against 
standarizing our school, but in the meantime I have 
learned a thing or two. I regret that vote very 
much. To-day I earnestly plead with the brethren 
to endorse the propositions I have read and to cast 
votes in favor of a standard college.” 

When be began to read his report Grover Geb- 
hardt quietly entered the church and sat down in a 
bench in the rear. Only a few had observed his 
coming, but at once a buzz wept through the audi- 
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ence and soon one head after another craned it¬ 
self in his direction. But he did not seem to be 
aware of the sensation that his coming had caused. 
Resting his chin on his upturned hand, he gave all 
his attention to the speaker. When the latter ceased 
a score of hands shot up and asked for the floor. 
The fight was on once more. 

Pro and con the arguments were offered and 
the speakers waxed warm. An entirely new feature, 
however, developed at this conference. The lay 
delegates, who at former meetings hardly ever of¬ 
fered any comments, were perpetually on their feet 
and demanded that a ^Veal*’ college be maintained 
in the city. 

“What’s the use of maintaining Church schools 
that our young people refuse to attend,” a broad- 
chested man declared in a sonorous voice. “I want 
to confess right here and now that I have a boy and 
a g^rl who for two years have been studying at the 
State College. I wanted to send them to our own 
school, but they turned up their noses. ‘Pa,’ they 
said, ‘do you w^ant to cripple our future? That’s 
no college at all which our Church operates in the 
city; it’s merely an academy. And the teaching 
force isn’t what it should be. We want the real 
thing or nothing.’ That was the end of it; they 
went to the State College. But I had a thousand 
times rather seen them attend our own school, for 
since that time I have noticed that the religious en¬ 
thusiasm which characterized their former life has 
dropped practically to zero. The State College, by 
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reason of the evolutionary theory that is taught 
there, is turning our boys and girls into sceptics 
and infidels. Now I see only one way to counteract 
this thing: the Church must build schools that .are 
up to requirements. Either let us make a real col¬ 
lege of our school or close it altogether.’’ 

This speech called out a great deal of comment, 
some ministers endorsing it, others resenting it; 
but what made a powerful impression on the confer¬ 
ence was that the lay delegate was backed by not 
a few of his brethren. 

“I have learned,” said one of them, ‘'that at our 
school in this city there was not one minister’s son 
among all the students that enrolled last year, nor 
the previous year. Our ministers sent their children 
to the State College. Now if they can send them 
to the State College, why can’t we send them there? 
Why do we have this school? It is not because we 
want to save our young people from becoming ino¬ 
culated with infidelity. But can we afford to try 
to save their souls at the expense of a deficient edu¬ 
cation? The ministers don’t seem to believe that 
this is right. Well, I don’t believe it either. I talk¬ 
ed with a young man the other day who graduated 
from our school who said it was the greatest mis¬ 
take in his life that he permitted himself to be sent 
there. He thought the teachers were all right, and 
the moral atmosphere of the institution excellent; 
but he maintained that the school lacked the prestige 
attaching to an institution abreast of requirements. 
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Let us make our school standard or discontinue 
operating it altogether.*' 

After half a dozen more speakers had voiced 
their sentiments, Grover Gebhardt rose to his feet. 

“Mr. Chairman/* he said, “I am not a delegate, 
but if the brethren permit I should like to say a few 
words.** 

Permission to speak was at once and unanimous¬ 
ly granted to the distinguished lawyer and brilliant 
debater. 

“I thank you very much,** Grover said 
courteously. “The question that you have been dis¬ 
cussing interests me immensely,** he proceeded. 
Five years ago I decided to go to college. My pas¬ 
tor, the Rev. Mr. Netter, urged me to attend the in¬ 
stitution that our synod maintains in this city. I 
inquired into the matter and found, to my great re¬ 
gret, that the school that had been recommended to 
me was not standard. Not being willing to con¬ 
tent myself with an education that might prove in¬ 
adequate, I resolved to attend the State College, 
and with me enrolled some six other boys and g^rls 
from my home town. If the Church school in this 
city had been standard, there is no doubt in my mind 
that I should have concluded to study here, and 
there is reason to believe, too, that the other young 
men and young women mentioned would have done 
likewise. But the school did not meet the require¬ 
ments of the State, and so we all went away to the 
State College. 
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“Now what was the result? I understand that 
a number of the brethren here present attended the 
debate the other evening, and heard me confess at 
the meeting that for some years I tried to live with¬ 
out the God whom the Bible reveals. V/here did I 
lose my faith in God? Where did I become a ra¬ 
tionalist? Where was it that the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion first took possession of my mind? At the State 
College. And not only I lost my faith, but most of 
the boys and girls who had gone with me or who 
came to the college later. 

“I am again a believer in the Bible. Thanks to 
the mercy of God I have recovered my faith and was 
permitted, the other night, to bear witness to the 
fact of revelation. But not all the young men and 
women who studied with me have thus been con¬ 
verted. Many of them are engaged to-day in sowing 
the seeds of doubt and infidelity, and the possibility 
exists that they will never return to the faith they 
confessed in their childhood. 

“Now who must bear the blame—at least to 
some extent? Who must answer for their unbelief? 
Can the Church entirely free itself from responsibili¬ 
ty in this matter? What if a standard Church 
school had flourished in this city! What if standard 
Church institutions dotted this whole fair land of 
ours! How many of the hundreds and hundreds of 
Church schools that are maintained in this country 
can cope with State institutions? 

“Something must be done, and that quickly. We 
must save our collegians, for they will soon be 
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molding the thought of the land. If we drive them 
to Christless colleges in the formative period of 
their lives, we must not complain if the harvest we 
reap is not to our liking. 

‘T beg this conference to vote in favor of a stan¬ 
dard college. As for the money, I am sure that our 
people will raise whatever is required when once 
they understand the importance of the matter. I 
thank you for your patient attention.” 

After Grover Gebhardt’s speech the battle was 
decided. The discussion became one-sided, for 
those who had been opposing standardizing the col¬ 
lege failed to offer any more arguments. After the 
space of half an hour a delegate shouted: “Ques¬ 
tion!” He w'as strongly seconded by most of the 
brethren and the chairman got ready to call the vote. 

“I make a motion that the roll be called,” said 
one of the delegates. The motion carried. And now 
the names were called. An exciting fiv’^e minutes 
passed, full of tension and expectation. Then a sigh 
of relief went through the audience. The standard 
college was in the lead. When the last name was 
called, the fact was established that fully eight 
tenths of the members present had voted to build a 
standard school. 

“Let us make the vote unanimous,” some brother 
suggested, who had cast his vote against the mea¬ 
sure. “The majority is too decisive to permit of 
further discussion.” 

After some hesitation the suggestion was ac¬ 
cepted, and every delegate of the opposition, lay and 
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clergy, added his vote to those that had won. 

Grover Gebhardt now rose to his feet. 

“Brethren/^ he said, want to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. You have made me exceed¬ 
ingly happy to-day and I want to show my apprecia¬ 
tion. The Lord has blessed me in the things of this 
world. I have more than I need. Accept, therefore, 
my check for one hundred thousand dollars toward 
the project in favor of which you have cast your 
votes. I did not mention anything of this before 
you voted, because I wanted every one to feel his 
own responsibility. Now that the issue has been de¬ 
cided, I gladly make this donation and trust that 
many will be stimulated by my example.'' 

He took a check out of his wallet, walked briskly 
up to the chairman, placed it into the gentleman's 
hand, and, without another word, returned to his 
seat, picked up his hat and left the church. 

Astonishment covered the faces of ministers and 
laymen. Such a munificent gift! And so nobly 
given! Each seemed to struggle for words to ex¬ 
press his feelings. Somebody ought to say some¬ 
thing; somebody ought to give utterance to the 
tumult surging in the breasts of all. Already the 
chairman coughed nervously as a preliminary to 
such a task, when Mr. Netter rose from his seat 
and walked down the aisle and up the platform in 
the direction of the organ. Tears were streaming 
over his cheeks, *and all that sat in the council, fas¬ 
tening their eyes on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel', so radiant was it, so full of 
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gladness and joy. What did he intend to do? Why 
did he seat himself on the bench before the organ? 

Their suspense lasted but a few seconds longer; 
then it came over them as a revelation. Powerful 
and majestic the notes of Old Hundred pealed forth, 
accompanied by the sonorous voice of pastor Netter 
who sang: 

^'Praise God from whom all blessings flow; 

Praise Him all creatures here below; 

Praise Him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.*' 

One man after another in the large assembly rose 
to his feet, and more than a hundred voices joined 
that of the gray-haired minister at the organ in 
praising the Lord. 
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Afterword. 

In order to complete the argument against evolu¬ 
tion I thought it wise to append a chapter in which 
to ventilate a few points only hinted at in the story 
and to add such as received no mention at all. 

f 

(Evolutionists still assert that life is merely the 
result of chemical combinations. 

What is our reply to this? We answer that it is 
not true. Huxley himself confessed before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
that, looking back through the prodigious vistas 
of the past, he could discover no trace of the com¬ 
mencement of life, and was, therefore, devoid of 
any means of forming any definite conclusion as to 
the condition of its appearance. Hence, to say in 
the admitted absence of all proof of spontaneous 
generation that life is merely the result of certain 
chemical combinations and changes, is nothing more 
than indulging in the wildest speculation.^ Like a 
victorious reef there stands in the yeasting seas of 
contending theories the fact, not of spontaneous gen¬ 
eration, but of biogenesis, that is to say, that life 
comes only from life. But suppose life were, to all 
appearance, the result of merely chemical combina¬ 
tions, what then? Would we understand any bettei- 
the mystery of life? By no means. The law re¬ 
quiring that every change must have a sufficient 
cause would compel us to ask: If chemical combina¬ 
tions account for living tissue, what accounts for 
the chemical combinations? 
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(JEvolutionists, furthermore, defend the doctrine 
of the transmutation of species. Life, according to 
their theory, made its first appearance under forms 
of great simplicity, in such a manner that, by in¬ 
sensible gradations, the mineral passed into the 
plant, the plant into the polyp, the polyp into the 
worm, and so, through gradually higher and more 
complex forms, to man, who, in the present, occupies 
the summit of the animated world. 

What are the facts here? Is it true that one 
species can change into another ? Is it true that the 
Scripture record, according to which God created 
all living creatures ‘‘after their kind,"" must be 
abondoned as incorrect? 

The evolutionist is wrong again. The species, 
indeed, possesses a certain plasticity, which renders 
it capable of adapting itself to outward circum¬ 
stances; but such plasticity or adaptability has its 
limits. When the limit is reached, the individual 
perishes and the species dies out. If anything has 
been established through experiments it is this that 
variability in species is a lessening quantity as de- 
scendents are farther and farther removed in form 
from their progenitors. The nearer the forms are to 
the animal from which they derive, the more vitality 
they possess; the farther they deviate from it, the 
less rapidly the variations proceed and the more per¬ 
ishable the types are. 

What we need is a new definition of species. The 
tendency now is to confine the definition of species 
to the limits of ascertained variability. The latest 
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investigators think of the original progenitor as the 
center, from which there may be a limited number 
of variations in all directions, and to which there 
may be reversions in any direction. According to 
that definition a real species will be conterminous 
with the outermost limits of ascertained variations. 
Now it often happens that the peripheral oscillations 
of one species are so similar to those of another 
species that/they seem to overlap; but that they 
do not in fact overlap is proved by their reversion 
to type. There is no experimental evidence on 
hand to show that one species, as here defined, has 
ever been transmuted into another. * All the facts 
corroborate the declaration of Moses that the species 
is fixed and immutable. 

Next the evolutionist turns to embryology. He 
assures us that his theory can be proved by ocular 
demonstration. He points out that since the origin¬ 
al form of all organisms is one and the same, man is 
related to all the lower orders of life. “In his em¬ 
bryonic state,“ the evolutionist will say, “man differs 
in no essential point from the bat or the gibbon, the 
grog or the eagle. When you look into the center 
of the egg of the eagle, you see a little mass of color¬ 
less, viscid substance, wholly structureless; and 
when you look into the center of the egg of a man, 
you behold exactly the same. You observe further¬ 
more, that your man, when the egg begins to quick¬ 
en, passes rapidly through the permanent forms of 
the organisms below him; proof sufficient that once 
upon a time he existed in these shapes and forms 
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and recapitulates them now, as it were, from 
memory.” 

Here we would kindly remind the evolutionist 
of the astronomer who saw strange quadrupeds in 
the moon, until he discovered the mouse nest in the 
telescope. Our inability to notice a difference does 
by no means prove that no difference whatever ex¬ 
ists. The apparently similar cells, or the plan which 
they contain, must be different for that which is 
woven is different. If they were not different in 
fact, the axiomatic truth that every change must 
have a sufficient cause would crumble to dust. 

What do we behold when the egg, or embryo, 
begins to quicken? We behold a different segmen¬ 
tation for each of the four great classes of animal 
forms. All eggs of the class of vertebrates, for in¬ 
stance, begin their development in the same way, 
and continue that way for a while; but the radiates 
begin another way, the articulates still another and 
the invertebrates yet again another. We see the 
bioplasts weaving their threads: we see them coor¬ 
dinating threads and coordinating them so as, in 
the one case to make an eagle, in another a bat, in 
another a man. That is what we see. It is a won¬ 
derful thing that we behold, enough to keep a man 
on his knees. Yet there are people who look on 
without wonder. It is apparent that the evolution¬ 
ist, suffering from a stigmatism of the eye as he 
usually does, has mistaken similarity for absolute 
identity. 
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The contention that the ape is ancestral to man 
has been given up by many teachers of evolution; 
since, however, there are some who still defend that 
old and stupid falsehood, it may not be amiss to say 
a word or two also on that head. 

Once upon a time the tail-argument was quite 
popular. We were assured that the human tail was 
lost because man assumed an erect position. With 
the evolution of the upright posture, we are told, 
the pelvic muscles which act on the tail had to bear 
the steady burden of the abdominal viscera. They 
had to be in action as long as the vertical posture 
was maintained. They could not serve in support 
of the viscera and the movements of the tail at the 
same time. That there was a time when man had 
a tail was thought to be proved by the reappearance 
in the human embryo of the so-called haemel arches. 

Wonderful reasoning indeed! I thought Lam¬ 
arck had shown that the habitual use of a limb ten¬ 
ded to develop its muscles, and to give a greater 
and greater facility in using it I If we apply this 
reasoning here the pelvic muscles should have 
grown stronger. But the whole tail-argument is 
nonsense. Haemel arches are found not only in 
man and pronograde apes; they are also found in 
birds, and one would have just as good justification 
for saying that this proved man to be descended 
from a flying ancestor, as the evolutionist has for 
claiming man’s descent from a quadruped. 

There is a vast difference between the two 
species. The skeleton of the highest man-ape is 
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not at all fitted for an erect position, and the fore- 
limbs are essential to locomotion. But in the lowest 
existing men, every bone is made and adjusted for 
an erect position; and the fore-limbs, instead of 
being required in locomotion, are wholly taken from 
the ground and have other and higher uses. 

If evolutionists were correct—if man had slowly 
evolved from an ape or an ape-like ancestor, the 
missing links ought to be forthcoming. The exist¬ 
ing man-apes belong to lines that reached to them 
as their ultimatum; why is it that of that line which 
is supposed to have reached upward to man not the 
first link below the lowest level of existing man can 
be discovered? To this question there can be only 
one answer: the missing links have not been found 
because they do not exist. The cubic capacity of 
the brain of the highest man-ape is only thirty-four 
inches; that of the lowest man, however, is full 
sixty-eight. Natural and sexual selection are also 
adduced as links in the chain of evidence supporting 
the theory of evolution. It is affirmed that selec¬ 
tive breeding which, since Darwin, was undertaken 
on a large scale, convinced even those who had 
hitherto suspended their judgment. 

Here it is to be repeated what was already said 
above, namely, that variability in species is a les¬ 
sening quantity. The variations are like the throw¬ 
ing of a cannon ball from the earth; the speed from 
the starting point is slower and slower as the dis¬ 
tance increases. No new species has been produced 
by all the skill of selective breeders since Darwin's 
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day to the present hour. To lift the evolutionary 
hypothesis into the region of fact it must be demon¬ 
strated that forms can be produced by selective 
breeding which are infertile with one another. This 
has never been done. I make this statement on the 
strength of Dr. Koelliker, one of the greatest author¬ 
ities in embr\'ology. The different varieties pro¬ 
duced by the experimenter from one species are all 
cross-fertile; which proves conclusively that they 
are not really different species, but only variations. 
Dr. Ethridge of the British Museum declared not 
long ago that in the great museum where he labored 
there was not a particle of evidence of transmutation 
of species, and that nine-tenths of the talk of evolu¬ 
tionists was sheer nonsense, not founded on obser¬ 
vation and wholly unsupported by facts. 

But the strongest argument in favor of evolution 
the evolutionist says he finds in the geological dis¬ 
tribution of fossilized animals and plants. We are 
assured that the crust of the earth, that is to say, 
the various strata teeming with the fossils of extinct 
species, prove that the succesion of life as taught 
by evolutionists is true. The most simple fossils, 
we are told, occur only in the oldest geological lay¬ 
ers; the higher and more complex forms in these 
deposited more recently. Hundreds of millions of 
years are supposed to have intervened between the 
formation of the oldest and that of the youngest 
geological stratum. In each particular layer we 
find fossils of a particular kind. So established is 
this succession of life, the evolutionist affirms, that 
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when geologists come across what is known as a 
“thrust fault”, that is, a region where the layers 
appear in a wrong position, the age of the several 
formations may with safety be determined by their 
contained or associated fossils. 

How did scientists determine this succession of 
life forms? 

Mr. Werner, of Neptunian fame and the father 
of geology^ examined the layers of the earth in a nar¬ 
row district in Germany. Finding them deposited 
in a certain order he jumped at once to the conclu¬ 
sion that they must always occur in that identical 
succession over the entire surface of the earth. No 
sooner w’as his doctrine accepted than the age of 
the fossils was made dependent upon the particular 
stratum in which they were found. 

But Werner’s so-called “onion coat” theory did 
not stand the test. The facts were against it. On a 
rather incomplete acquaintance with a very small 
part of the earth’s crust he had based a too sweeping 
generalization. All that geology can prove is local 
order of succession; the strata which are lowermost 
in some parts of the world, appear very often as 
uppermost in other regions, and no “thrust” can 
be shown to have occurred. It is now known that 
an}'' kind of stratum may occur conformably on any 
other kind and there is no way of determining their 
relative ages. As a consequence, a very peculiar 
and significant change has taken place in the attitude 
of geologists. Formerly they judged the age of 
• the fossils by the strata in which they were found; 
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they took it for granted that they knew all about 
the succession of the rocks. To-day they judge the 
age of the rocks by the kind of fossils contained in 
them. If you ask one scientist how he knows that a 
certain stratum is of such and such an age, he may 
tell you that such and such fossils are found in it; 
and when ^''ou ask another scientist how he knows 
that certain fossils are of such and such antiquity, 
he may assure you that he knows this because they 
were found imbedded in such and such strata. 

We shall let the two schools contend with each 
other until they reach an agreement. The lesson 
that geology seems to bring home is that there were 
no successive ages at all; that since all kinds of fos¬ 
sils are found in all kinds of layers, they are all of 
about the same age; that, in a word, all the various 
forms of life existed upon this world when it was 
still young exactly as contemporaneous as we find 
them now. The man who says that this was not the 
case; the scientist who affirms that there was a 
time when only a few of the lower forms existed on 
this globe, lays claim to knowledge that is nothing 
short of omniscience. 

Evolution, if weighed in the scales of reason 
and nature, is found wanting. It reduces everything 
to chance; but in nature there is no chance. “What 
can be more foolish,** says Jeremy Taylor, “than 
to think that all this rare fabric of heaven and earth 
could come by chance, when all the skill of art is 
not able to make an oyster!** 
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“The doctrine of chances is the bible of the fool.” 

It is not evolution that is the law of nature, but 
deterioration. To begin with the highest form of 
life, with man, we observe that it is only by fierce 
exertion, by great will power and indefatigable dili¬ 
gence that he makes any progress, that he scales 
any heights. Within man there is at work a subtle 
drifting power that pulls him downward, lower and 
lower, if he does not resist with might and main 
and resolutely climbs upward. No sooner does he 
cease his efforts at self-improvement than retrogres¬ 
sion sets in; the law of nature seizes upon him, and 
he slips down from the heights he may have attain¬ 
ed. 

Consider next the brute world. There are manv 
kinds of domesticated pigeons, for example. It is 
a joy to look at their pretty plumage and graceful 
forms. Evolution, some say. Is there any evolution 
here? Was nature the craftsman that turned the 
trick? Mistaken. What we here behold is the 
result of care, of nurture, of domestication. With¬ 
draw the artificial influences that man threw around 
these birds and what will happen? The pigeons 
will at once be seized upon by the law of nature 
known as Reversion to Type. In other words, de¬ 
generation will set in. Carriers and pouters and fan- 
tails and all, will lose their tints and stripes and re¬ 
turn once more to what they were—the slate colored 
wild pigeon. And his law holds good throughout 
the animal kingdom. 
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Turn next to the vegetable kingdom. Here we 
encounter the same inexorable law Man’s skill has 
produced some four or six thousand kinds of roses, 
and many see in this feat a proof of evolution. But 
they are befuddled in their thinking. It is not 
evolution what they see but domestication. All 
these different kinds of roses will degenerate as soon 
as the gardener withdraws his hand; they will re¬ 
vert to their original t\'pe: the little dog rose of the 
hedges. And this law' holds good throughout the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Consider finally the mineral kingdom. Do w'e 
find evolittion here? There was a time when the 
belief was popular that the baser metals were gradu¬ 
ally evolving into metals more precious. It was 
the dream of the alchemist, it w'ill be remembered, 
that if w'e understood the process we might change 
lead into gold. What has the latest science to s^y 
on this head? It affirms through its brilliant ex¬ 
ponent of the new physics, Doctor E. N. da C. An- 
drada, in the London Outlook, that of such a trans¬ 
formation of baser metals into more precious science 
know's nothing. On the contrary, he declares: “The 
alchemist’s dream is reversed; instead of lead chang¬ 
ing into gold, W'e find radium, so much more prec¬ 
ious than gold, changing in the course of centuries 
into lead.' And there are other similar transforma¬ 
tions.” 

The reverse process has never been detected. 
No atom has been caught absorbing energy and 
building itself up to something higher and heavier. 
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In other words, there is no evolution, but rather de¬ 
cay, disintegration. 

Thus we find that the law of nature is degenera¬ 
tion and not evolution. What is the picture this 
world presents? To me it looks like a huge clock 
which was wound up at some time in the past, and 
which is slowly but steadily running down. Some¬ 
times we succeed in staying the process a little, and 
then some fools shout for glee and call what they 
accomplished evolution. Who wound up the clock 
originally? The agnostic does not know. The 
atheist does not know. The materialist does not 
know. Who wound it up ? 

There is but one answer that satisfies the mind 
of man. That answer is recorded in the first verse 
of the first chapter of the first book of the Bible. 
The answer is: 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” 


















